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THE PRADO EPIPHANY BY JEROME BOSCH" 


LOTTE BRAND PHILIP 


F the four large altarpieces by Jerome Bosch which have come down to us in their entirety 

and as originals, the one with the Epiphany in the Prado Museum (Fig. 1) has the most 

traditional theological program. Whereas the Hay Wain in the Escorial, the so-called 
Garden of Delights in the Prado, and the Temptation of St. Anthony in Lisbon are subjects entirely 
new as a central theme in Christian altar painting, the Adoration of the Magi had often been 
represented before as the main subject of a large and important altarpiece. 

Students of the history of art have been aware that in the Prado Epiphany a traditional theme 
has been rendered in quite a new and untraditional manner, and scholars have sought to interpret 
this scene of the Adoration according to their knowledge of the fundamentally new aspects of the 
art of Jerome Bosch.’ A satisfactory explanation, however, has not yet been attained. Nevertheless, 
there is one figure in the scene that furnishes us with the key to a complete interpretation, 
although it has not heretofore been recognized as a possible clue. 

The Adoration takes place in front of the stable of Bethlehem, represented as a tumble-down 
kind of shanty with two visible openings. In the opening on the right the head of a donkey in profile 
appears; in the opening at the left we see a strange and puzzling representation of a number of 
standing figures (Fig. 4).” This latter opening consists of the frame of a door with an adjacent 
window-like aperture separated by a wooden post. Standing in the doorway with his right hand 
against the post, and his left arm protruding through the window and resting on the sill, a half- 
clothed bearded man appears, visible almost in full. Behind this figure inside the hut we see the faces 
of five other men. The first is seen in full in the window opening, beside the face of the main figure. 
It is the face of an old man with white hair and beard who is holding the front figure with both 
hands. The other four faces appear further inside the hut, darker, less distinct and partially 
overlapped. 

The front figure is striking in its strange appearance, and is overloaded with symbols and 
attributes. Half-nude, his body showing through a sheer shirt, and draped in a scarlet cloak similar 
to that of Christ as he is represented during the Passion and after the Resurrection, with a crown 
of thorns around his turban-like helmet, this figure is a picture of the Jewish Messiah. It can be 








* This study was written under the Pennsylvania-Delaware 


Fellowship for 1951-1952 of the American Association of 
University Women. Acknowledgment for use of photographs 
is made to Anderson, Rome, for Fig. 1 and to Mas, Barcelona, 
for Figs. 4, 8, 9, 11-13, 16-18, 20-26. 

1. For more recent discussions, see especially M. J. Fried- 
lander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, Vv, 1927, pp. 89f.; 
Charles de Tolnay, Jéréme Bosch, Basle, 1937, pp. 43f.; 
Ludwig von Baldass, Hieronymus Bosch, Vienna, 1943, pp. 
39f., 60, 247f.; Jacques Combe, Jheronimus Bosch, Paris, 


1946, pp. 42, 93f. 
2. Friedlander (op.cit, p. 90), interprets the group inside 
the hut as persons of the royal cortege of the three Kings. 


Tolnay, in a lecture at the University of Hamburg, 1932, 
suggested that the half-nude figure represented John the 
Presbyter, who, according to the legend, was a descendant of 
one of the three Magi and went, like his ancestor, again and 


again on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. In his book of 1937 


(op.cit., p. 44), Tolnay interprets the group as the suite of 
the Kings waiting their turn “behind the scenes” to adore the 
Child, thus forming a second link of a chain of eternal adora- 
tion. Baldass (of.cit., pp. 40, 60, 248), also interprets the 
figures inside the hut as the following of the Kings. Sir Lionel 
Cust, in his article on the replica of the Prado painting at 
Petworth (Apollo, 1928, vill, pp. 55ff.), takes the figures 
for the messengers sent by Herod to report upon the event, 
thus being the first writer on the subject who recognized the 
hostile attitude of the group. The only author who really 
stressed the fact of the hostile, heretical appearance of the 
figures is Combe (o.cit., pp. 42, 94), who interprets them 
as a symbol of heresy, as bad, untrustworthy shepherds who 
seem to spy upon the majestic scene. A precise interpretation, 
however, has not been attempted. D. Bax (Ontcijfering van 
Jeroen Bosch, The Hague, 1949, p. 248), refers to the group 
in the doorway in a short passage, calling it the suite of one 
of the Kings. 
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identified with certainty by two of the attributes, which point to two different legends well-known 
in Jewish scriptures.* 

The golden chain by which the arms of the figure are fettered points to a legend frequently 
mentioned in mediaeval Jewish literature, and the fact that the Messiah is chained and a prisoner 
forms a most important feature of this legend.* According to it, the Messiah is born on the day of 
the destruction of the Temple. From that time on, he lives in Paradise. He resides there as a king 
with an old chancellor and four privy counselors.® He is anxious to rescue his suffering people, but 
is not allowed to do so until the right time has come. He is a young man of strength and beauty and 
so impatient to help the Jewish people that he is bound by a golden chain in order to restrain him 
from starting the work of redemption at the wrong time. He receives the visits of prophets and 
other Biblical personages who come to comfort him. When he learns anew of the misery of his 
people, he is overcome with rage and anger and tries to go to their rescue. His companions have to 
hold him back by force, and could not succeed in doing so without the golden chain by which the 
Messiah is bound. 

The other Jewish legend is found in the Babylonian Talmud.* Here the Messiah, in accordance 
with the famous messianic prophecy of Isaiah 53:3, is a poor man stricken with disease and an 
outcast. Rabbi Joshua ben Levi asks Elijah: “When will the Messiah come?” “Go and ask him 
himself,” is the reply. “Where is he sitting?” “At the entrance.” “And by what sign may I recognize 
him?” “He is sitting among the poor lepers: all of them untie [their sores] all at once, and 
rebandage them together, whereas he unties and rebandages each separately, thinking, should I be 
counted (it being time for my appearance as the Messiah), I must not be delayed.” The figure in 
Bosch’s painting is characterized as a leper’ by the white color of his skin and by a large sore on his 
leg visible through a fancy gold-framed transparent bandage which resembles the crystal tube in 
a metal setting familiar in reliquaries. 

That the painter of a late mediaeval altarpiece, or his clerical advisers, had knowledge of these 
very popular Jewish legends is in no way surprising. The study of Jewish books had never been 
abandoned during the Middle Ages and, especially during the time of Mysticism, Jewish material 
made its way into Christian ideology. Knowledge of Hebrew scriptures played an important part 
in the public and private disputations on the Messiah which were frequently held between Christian 
and Jewish theologians throughout the Middle Ages.* It also played an important part in the 


3. Iam indebted to Mr. Abraham Berger of the New York 
Public Library for his help in pointing out the original source 
material for the two Jewish legends. 

4. I came across this legend in reading Heinrich Heine’s 
book, Ludwig Borne (Werke, 7th ed., Elster, Hamburg, 


1840), where, in Book tv, it is recounted in a very touching 


and 161a; Brierre-Narbonne, of.cit., pp. 32 and 35. References 
to the Messiah who is bound occur, according to the informa- 
tion given to me by Dr. Boaz Cohen, in Ibn Esra’s Com- 
mentary on the Bible, Gloss on Canticles 7:6, and on Isaiah 
52:13 (eleventh century). In none of the above-cited sources 
is the legend of the fettered Messiah actually told as a story. 














and poetical way. Reading this passage and recognizing the 
connection between the golden chain of the Jewish Messiah and 
the attribute given to the puzzling figure in Bosch’s altarpiece 
was the starting point for the entire investigation presented in 
this paper. 

The legend about the Messiah in Paradise which occurs in 
different versions in several mediaeval Jewish scriptures is 
recounted in detail, and with distinct reference to the fact that 
the Messiah is chained, in the Midrash Conen, a work written 
before the eleventh century. Editions: Wilno, 1802; Lemberg, 
1850; Adolph Jellinek, Jerusalem, 1938. (The passage in 
question can be found in the latter edition in Bet ha-Midrasch 
11, pp. 29f.) French translation: Jean-Joseph Brierre-Narbonne, 
Le Messie souffrant dans la litterature rabbinique, Paris, 1939, 
p. 64. The Pesikta Rabbati, a scripture still older (second half 
of the ninth century), recounts a different legend which, in 
one respect, however, is similar to the story in the Midrash 
Conen, The Messiah also appears as a suffering person; he is 
kept a prisoner, but instead of being chained, he is put into 
an iron yoke. Editions: M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1880, pp. 159a 


They do not give the reason why the Messiah is chained. This 
feature is only mentioned, and even in the Midrash Conen the 
text reads as though it were assumed that the legend was 
known. I have been unable to trace the real source of this 
apparently very old tale. Heine’s book is, so far as I know, 
the only text where the story is actually told. 

s. This feature appears only in Heine’s report of the legend; 
it is not mentioned in any of the scriptures quoted in note 4. 
So far I have been unable to find an older source. 

6. The Babylonian Talmud, English ed. by J. 
London, 1935, Seder Nezikin, Sanhedrin 98a, p. 664. 

7. Baldass (of.cit., p. 40), has noted that the person in 
question is a leper, but he takes the figure for a leprous noble- 
man in the attendance of the three Magi. See note 2. 

8. According to Joseph Sarachek (The Doctrine of the 
Messiah in Medieval Jewish Literature, New York, 1932, p. 
177), the principal disputations were: 1240 (Paris); 1263 
(Nahmonides with Pablo Christiani before King James of 
Aragon) ; ca. 1373 (Pampeluna) ; 1375 (Burgos and Avila) ; 
February 1413 and November 1430 


Epstein, 


1414 (Tortosa); ca. 
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controversial literature, in which Jewish sources were published in Latin translations. In the Pugio 
Fidei by Raymundus Martinus, for instance, a controversy against Islamism and Judaism by a 
Spanish Dominican of the thirteenth century, the passage from the Babylonian Talmud about the 
leprous Messiah has been quoted and translated.’ This book, however, or any later work in which 
one or both legends were mentioned,” can hardly be considered as the direct source of the painting. 
Both legends, belonging to very old Jewish traditions, furnished the material for the answer to the 
usual question, “Why doesn’t the Messiah come?””* It seems only natural that they appeared in 
this answer also, when the question was asked by a Christian. Thus these legends were probably 
known to Christians since very early times, forming a verbal Christian tradition which had been 
kept alive all through the Middle Ages, very likely through renewed oral information.” 

That the Jewish Messiah in Bosch’s Adoration stands for a symbol of the Synagogue is obvious 
from the way in which he and his companions are placed in the traditional settings of the Adoration 
scene. He appears in the door of the ruined hut, which itself is a symbol of the Old Law and is 
meant as such where it occurs in earlier Flemish paintings of the Adoration of the Magi and of the 
Nativity, as, for instance, in the painting by the Master of Flémalle in Dijon (Fig. 2) and in 
Roger’s Adoration of the Magi in Munich. To portray the Synagogue as a declining structure is 
familiar in later mediaeval art. In the miniatures of some fourteenth century calendars—for 
instance, in the Bréviaire de Belleville (Fig. 3)**—the idea of Judaism in delapidation is rather 
drastically expressed by a building from which in successive months an Old Testament worthy pulls 
out a stone and hands it to an Apostle. Thus, at the end of the year, the structure has become a heap 
of ruins. It is possible, in my opinion, that the idea of comparing the Synagogue to a fallen structure 
may have originated in the text of a famous messianic prophecy of the Old Testament: Amos 9:11. 
“Tn that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; 
and I will raise up his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old.” This passage could also have 
been the basis for transforming the stable of Bethlehem into a ruined structure in pictures of the 


Nativity, thus giving it symbolic meaning as the fallen hut of David in which the son of David 
was born. 


(Granada). It is also known that Hildegard of Bingen had a 


seiner Auseinandersetzung mit dem Unbewussten,” in Du: 
disputation with the Jews of Bingen (twelfth century). See 


Hans Liebeschiitz, Das allegorische Weltbild der heiligen 
Hildegard von Bingen, Studien der Bibliothek Warburg, Leip- 
zig, Berlin, 1930, p. 159, note 1. 

g. Raymundus Martinus, Pugio Fidei adversus Mauros et 
Judeos, Leipzig, 1687, Secunda Pars, Cap. vi, 4, p. 351. 
Martinus also refers frequently to the legend about the Messiah 
in Paradise. He quotes the Pesikta Rabbati. The text of the 
Midrash Conen, however, with the reference to the chain, and 


the passages in the Commentary by Ibn Ezra do not seem to 
be mentioned by him, though the latter work is well known to 
him and frequently quoted. See note 4. For calling my atten- 


tion to the work by Martinus I am indebted to Prof. Louis 
Ginzberg, and to Dr. Boaz Cohen for help in the tedious task 
of checking the voluminous book for quotations. 

10. In the introduction to his Treatise on the Messiah 
(Yeshuot Meshiho, ed., Kénigsberg, 1860, Introduction, p. 3) 
Isaac Abarvanel (1437-1508), a contemporary of Bosch, 
alludes briefly to both of the legends. He remarks concerning 
those who ask complainingly “why the son of Jesse has not 
to rule out of prison, why are the steps of his chariot 
late . . . it is the old plague of leprosy, they say.” For quota- 
tion and translation of this passage I am indebted to Dr. Boaz 
Cohen. 

11. Cf. Hermann Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, Géttingen, 
1895, p. 

12. It is probable that Bosch’s personal source of informa- 
tion was a converted Jew named Jacob van Almaengien who, 
like the painter, was a member of the Confraternity of Our 
Lady in ’s-Hertogenbosch. In his article, “Hieronymus Bosch in 


come 


224. 


Schweizerische Monatsschrift, x1, October 1951, pp. 7ff., Wil- 
helm Franger sets forth the details he discovered about this 
curious fellow-citizen of Jerome Bosch. This discovery, how- 
ever, does not seem to yield enough ground for the far-reaching 
conclusions which Franger draws from it. According to 
Franger, Jacob van Almaengien was the Grand Master of a 
secret sect for whom Bosch painted some of his altarpieces. The 
hypothesis that Bosch was a member of this heretic brother- 
hood, which is quite untenable and has already been refuted 
in some of its details by Bax (of.cit., pp. 297-305), and by 
Jan Mosmans (Maria en Sint Jan, on bekend en laat Schilder- 
werk van Jheronimus Bosch, ’s-Hertogenbosch, 1950, p. 20), 
was brought forward by Franger in two previous studies: 
Wilhelm Franger, Hieronymus Bosch I Das Tausendjahrige 
Reich, Grundziige einer Auslegung, Coburg, 1947 (English 
ed.: The Millennium of Hieronymus Bosch: Outlines of a New 
Interpretation, London, 1952); and Wilhelm Franger, Die 
Hochzeit zu Kana. Ein Dokument semitischer Gnosis bei 
Hieronymus Bosch, Berlin, 1950. 

13. Paris, Bibl. nat., Ms Lat. 10.483/4. See Abbé V. Lero- 
quais, Les Bréviaires manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques de 
France, Paris, 1934, pl. xXxvi1; text: Tome 111, pp. 203f. Seven 
examples of a miniature series in calendars showing the same 
subject are recorded by S. C. Cockerell, The Book of Hours 
of Yolande of Flanders, London, 1905, p. 9. Cf. also Illustra- 
tions from One Hundred Manuscripts in the Library of Henry 
Yates Thomson, v, London, 1915, pls. XVI, XVII, Xvi. For 
drawing my attention to these miniatures I am indebted to 
Prof. Erwin Panofsky. 
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The other opening in the cottage forms the frame for the head of an ass (Fig. 13), an animal 
traditional in pictures of the Nativity and of the Adoration of the Magi, where it appears together 
with the ox. The interesting feature here is that the donkey alone is represented, and this painting 
is, so far as I know, the only representation of its kind where such is the case. 

There exists a tradition in Christian iconography according to which the two animals have 
adopted a specific meaning. Whereas the ox that protected the Holy Child with its horns signifies 
the New Testament, the donkey that tried to uncover the Child with its teeth is a symbol of the 
old corrupt law. In some examples of the Nativity of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the idea 
becomes quite apparent, especially when St. Joseph is shown stopping the donkey in its evil inten- 
tions, as in one of the miniatures of the Book of Hours, Ms 303 of the Morgan Library in 
New York.“ A quite unmistakable representation of the ass as the animal of the Synagogue can be 
found in the earlier miniatures of Herrad of Landsberg’s Hortus Deliciarum. In the large illustra- 
tion representing the Crucifixion, the female figure of the defeated Synagogue is depicted as actually 
riding a donkey, while the victorious Ecclesia is sitting on a fantastic animal, a combination of the 
four symbols of the Evangelists. Thus it becomes clear why Bosch represents only the ass without 
its companion. It is visible inside the hut as another symbol of the Old Law, forming a counterpart 
to the group at the left.”° 

Just as important, however, as the fact that the ass is represented alone is the circumstance that 
the animal is not rendered in full sight, but only partially. The picture visible in the frame is not a 
donkey but a donkey’s head. With this observation we arrive at a still deeper insight into the 
meaning of this representation. That the Jews adored the head of a donkey in their Temple is one 
of the oldest calumnies against Judaism known in history.** The accusation of ass-worship, a familiar 
weapon of Jew-haters since antiquity, which also appears in one of the apocryphal Christian books,” 
may even be the underlying reason for regarding the ass as the animal of Synagogue, and for the 
identification, in mediaeval art and poetry, of the donkey at the Nativity with the Old Law. Jerome 
Bosch very probably was aware of the original meaning of the symbol, and the donkey head in his 
painting is a far less harmless reference to Judaism than is the diaper-eating ass of an earlier 
Nativity scene. 

As a matter of fact, the whole scene—the hut in decay, the Jewish Messiah with his companions, 
and the large animal head—is not harmless at all. It is not only a representation of the Synagogue 
but an elaborate illustration of evil, as such. We arrive at this conclusion when we seek to answer 
the question as to who the man in the doorway really is. 

This question can be approached from two different angles. We can simply ask where the Jewish 
Messiah occurs in Christian ideology; or, on the other hand, start to decipher the various other 
attributes of the man in the hut, and the many symbolic details on the front wall of the building, 
above the doorway. The two paths lead to the same conclusion. 

In Christian ideology the Jewish Messiah occurs only once. He is the Antichrist, the false prophet 
who will be sent to the Jews as a punishment because they refuse to believe in the true Messiah.” 





14. See Meta Harrsen, “Morgan Manuscript 303, A Das Leben Jesu nach den Apokryphen, Leipzig, 1851, p. 1393 





Book of Hours for Paris Use,” Die Graphischen Kiinste, N.F., 
III, 1938, pp. 91-97, where examples in fourteenth and fifteenth 
century art and their parallels in earlier mediaeval poetry are 
named; cf. also Erwin Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, Princeton, 
3d ed., 1948, Il, p. 7. 

15. For the ass as the animal of the Jews, cf. also Marcel 
Bulard, Le scorpion symbole du peuple juif dans Part religieux 
des XIV®, XV®, XVI® siécles, Paris, 1935, p. 51. 

16. See Jewish Encyclopedia, 11, New York-London, 1912, 
article “Ass Worship,” pp. 222f.; Jiédisches Lexikon, 11, Berlin, 
1928, article “Eselsverehrung,” pp. 512f. 

17. A lost heretical book called The Birth of Mary, quoted 
in Epiphanius, Heresy, xxvi, p. 12. See Rudolph Hoffmann, 


and Montague Rhodes James, The Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment, Oxford, 1926, pp. 19f. The book gives the reason for 
Zacharias’ being slain by the Jews in the Temple. It relates 
that Zacharias detected that the creature adored by the Jews 
had the shape of an ass, and that they killed him for having 
revealed this secret. 

18. In the collective Christian tradition, based chiefly upon 
the famous passage in II Thessalonians 2:8-12, its parallel in 
John 5:43, and the exegesis thereof by the Fathers of the 
Church, the Antichrist is a satanic pseudo-Messianic figure 
who comes from the midst of the Jews and is accepted by 
them as their Messiah. Thomas Malvenda in his voluminous 
work De Antichristo (Rome, 1604; Valencia, 1621; Leyden, 
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Before interpreting the other attributes of the figure and the details of the hut it seems necessary 
to survey the origin and development of the legend of the Antichrist and to point out its content in 
the late Middle Ages.*® It was already fully developed in the pre-Christian Jewish tradition, 
deriving in part from Daniel, but no doubt to some extent independent of the prophetic books. 
Its roots are probably in a very ancient primeval myth of creation which was later transformed 
into an expectation of events at the end of the world. In Babylonian mythology the tale appears 
with the following features. The Dragon of Chaos, a frightful marine monster who had already 
been defeated in a primordial battle before the creation of the heavenly lights, was again to rise in 
the last days and contend in heaven-storming battle with the divine power. In this final battle 
before the end of the world, the Dragon, incarnation of the power of evil, was to be killed by the 
son of the upper gods. 

Although in popular Jewish belief this battle was simply the final struggle of Satan directly 
with God, anthropomorphic transformation, which led to the legend of the Antichrist, took place 
in pre-Christian times. The appearance of the Messiah is spoken of as occurring at the end of all 
struggles and judgments, and gradually the last enemy of the Kingdom of God came to be thought 
of as the antitype of the Messiah. Thus the expectation of a personal opponent to the Messiah is 
found in pre-Christian Judaism. The writer of the Revelation of John thus found a fully developed 
tradition of the legend, and the Apocalypse as well as the passages in the Gospels and Epistles of the 
New Testament which deal with the Antichrist are based on such a tradition.” 

The legend appears to have contained the following elements: The coming of the Antichrist 
was prevented by the Roman power. When this power fell, the Antichrist, not of foreign birth but 
a Jewish false Messiah, would establish himself in the Temple at Jerusalem and require men to 
worship him. By means of his miraculous power he would convert the world to his side. Later, his 
real character would be exposed; having fled into the wilderness, the believing Jews would be 
pursued by him; and he then would be slain by the true Messiah with the breath of his mouth.” 

The legend, having the characteristics of secret lore principally transmitted by oral tradition, 
was reconstructed through the analysis of other Christian and Jewish scriptures, such as the Jewish 
and Christian Sibylline writings, the later Christian and Jewish Apocalypses, and the patristic 
commentaries on the passages of the Bible referring to the Antichrist. Far from containing only 
later versions or embellishments of the legend, these scriptures show its original features more 
clearly than the canonical Christian books. 

Owing to its double character as a mythical tale and a political prophecy, the legend constantly 
assumed new aspects under the shifting conditions of time. The identification of hated rulers of the 
present or past with the Antichrist was usual; they were also often called forerunners or images 





1647), in which the traces of the old Antichrist tradition are 
carefully collected, states (ed. Leyden, 1647, Lib. 111, Cap. 
XI, p. 158): “Judeos servare in Babylonica falsam & ementitam 


successionem Principum tribus Judae, & stirpis Danidicae, ex 
qua falsum suum Messiam expectant: cum tamen recepturi sint 
verum Antichristum, natum ex Tribu Dan.” For the Antichrist 
as the Jewish Messiah, cf. Wilhelm Bousset, The Antichrist 


Legend, London, 1896 (trans. from the German: Der Anti- 
christ in der Uberlieferung des Judenthums, des Neuen Testa- 
ments und der alten Kirche, Gottingen, 1895), pp. 133-138, 
166-174, 182, 186. (In the following notes, this work is 
referred to as Bousset, op.cit. The page numbers refer to the 
English edition.) Cf. also J. J. von Déllinger, Christenthum 
und Kirche in der Zeit der Grundlegung, Regensburg, 1868, 


p. 430: “Im Allgemeinen dachten sich die Vater . . . die ganze 
Episode des Antichrists als eine Erhebung des Judenthums. Der 
Antichrist ist ihnen ein jiidischer Pseudo-Messias. . . .”; and 


Hans Preuss, Die Vorstellungen vom Antichrist im spateren 
Mittelalter, bei und in der konfessionellen Polemik, Leipzig, 
1906, p. 30: “Der Endchrist selbst kommt bloss in Betracht als 


Judenmessias.” 

19. For the origin and development of the tradition, see 
Gunkel, of.cit., and Bousset, of.cit. Cf. also Bousset’s article, 
“Antichrist,” in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, 1, 1908, pp. 578-581; F. Sieffert’s and C. A. Beck- 
with’s article, “Antichrist,” in New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1, 1908, pp. 194f. The content 
of the late mediaeval saga given here is a summary of the story 
as it appears in the German woodcut books of the late fifteenth 
century. The author used the original block-book printed in 
Strasbourg about 1482, in the New York Public Library, and 
the facsimile of Xyl. 1, Munich, Staatsbibliothek, ed. by Kurt 
Pfister, Leipzig, 1925. 

20. The name “Antichrist” is first found in the Epistles of 
John (1. 2:18, 22; 4:3; 11.7). In the earlier Jewish tradition, 
the name of the Anti-Messiah is Belial or Beliar; in later 
Jewish apocalyptic writings he is called Armillus. The Johan- 
nine Apocalypse gives his name as Apollyon or Abbadon. 

21. In this brief passage the author has adopted the very 
concise formulation by Beckwith, of.cit., p. 195. 
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of him. In earlier times the Antichrist most frequently appeared as Antiochus Epiphanes or Nero 
Redivivus. This led to separately developed versions which might even appear side by side in the 
same scripture, with the effect that, especially in the earlier sources, the Antichrist often has a 
double.” However, the mythical character of the figure always remained predominant. Thus even 
in the later Christian scriptures the prototype of the Antichrist, the old monster or dragon, left its 
traces. Hence, the Antichrist was sometimes still identified with the devil himself. 

About 954, at the request of Queen Gerberga, the monk Adso wrote a treatise on the Antichrist 
which has often been called the classical version of the Antichrist legend.” It contains practically 
the same features as the eschatological discourses of the high Middle Ages, such as the passages 
on the Antichrist by Honorius of Autun, Hildegard of Bingen, Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, and Bonaventura. Here we already have all the details which formed the concept of the 
Antichrist in the late Middle Ages, and which occur in the popular woodcut books and the miracle 
plays of the second half of the fifteenth century. 

After the time of Jerome and Chrysostom, the assumption that the Antichrist is the devil himself 
practically dies out of ecclesiastical tradition. He is human, and in the popular belief of the fifteenth 
century is not even the son of Satan. He is to be begotten by a sinful father with his own daughter. At 
his conception the devil is of course present. He comes from the tribe of Dan and will be born in 
Babylon shortly before the end of time and the Last Judgment. He is circumcised in Jerusalem 
and tells the Jews that he is the true Messiah whom they have expected for such a long time. In 
Bethsaida he leads a very immoral life, and in Chorazin he engages in the study of black magic, 
learning conjuring tricks in order to deceive men. In the meantime, the Jews begin to rebuild their 
Temple in Jerusalem, thinking that their Messiah has come. He shows himself in the old Holy 
Places, where Christ lived and taught, preaching a new devilish law and burning the old Holy 
Books. He works signs and wonders, among which the old magician’s trick of making a dead and 
dried-up tree blossom again plays an important part. He even raises the dead through the power 
of the evil spirit. Thus he gains an enormous number of followers and great power. Finally, he 
sends messengers to the three Kings of the world and wins them over through money, treasure, 
and miracles. The connection of the Antichrist with the Kings of the world™ is a very old and 
original feature of the legend, as is his relation with Gog and Magog,” the ruthless warrior hordes, 
the terrible enemies who appear at the end of all days directed by their seducer, the Antichrist. 
In the late mediaeval legend they join in the great exodus of all the nations to whom he has sent 
his messengers. All these nations are coming to Jerusalem to worship the Antichrist. In the course 
of the conversion of those who follow his call, he marks the ones who believe in him with a sign 
inscribed on their foreheads and right hands, and he starts a cruel and pitiless persecution of those 
who refuse to follow him. Fearing the terrible new tortures which the Antichrist has invented, the 
few who remain faithful flee into the wilderness. 

In the meantime, Enoch and Elijah, the two Old Testament prophets, who have never died but 
have been conveyed alive to Paradise, have left their residence in order to preach against the 
impostor. They convict him of falsehood and denounce him as a liar. But, as he did with his other 





22. In the Johannine Apocalypse the Antichrist figure occurs 
occasionally in as many as three different mutations. See 
Bousset, of.cit., p. 188. 

23. Adso, Libellus de Antichristo, J. P. Migne, ed., Patro- 
logise Cursus Completus: Patrologia Latina, Cl, pp. 1291-1298. 

24. Though the number of the Kings given in the dif- 
ferent sources varies, it is usually three. This seems to be an 
original feature of the oldest form of the saga which left its 
traces in Daniel 7:24: “. . . and shall subdue three kings.” 
It formed part of a tradition which was still known to 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus, and probably the same which was 


the basis for Jerome’s commentary on Daniel (Bousset, of.cit., 
pp. 64f.). Jerome knows that the three Kings will be the 
King of Egypt, of Libya, and of Ethiopia (7bid., p. 28). For 
the triumph of Antichrist over the Kings, cf. also ibid., ch. X1: 
“First Victories of Antichrist,” pp. 158-160. 

25. Ezekiel 38 and 39; Revelation 20:7-10. For the close 
connection of the legend of Gog and Magog with the Anti- 
christ legend, cf. Moriz Friedlander, Der Antichrist in den 
worchristlichen jiidischen Quellen, Gottingen, 1901, p. 1713 
and Bousset, of.ctt., pp. 194-195. 
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opponents, the Antichrist kills the venerable elders. However, after three days, their bodies are 
raised up again from the dead by the Archangels. 

In accordance with the axiom, “The Antichrist is the ape of Christ,” he now continues his 
treacherous imitation of the life of Jesus. He pretends to be dead, and after being mourned he 
fakes his resurrection. He makes fire fall from heaven upon his followers, thus imitating the event 
of Pentecost. Finally he calls together all the people, claiming that he is going to perform the 
Ascension. He actually flies upward toward heaven, but there, by the command of Christ, he is 
struck down by Michael the Archangel, who kills him and thrusts him into the Gehenna of fire. 

Upon his death his servants and followers begin to lead a tumultuous, dissolute life full of 
gaiety and diversion. However, Enoch and Elijah again take up their preaching, and in expectation 
of the imminence of the last day bring mankind back to Christianity. Then follow the fifteen 
frightening forebodings of the end of time and the Last Judgment. Such is the legend of the Anti- 
christ in the popular version of the fifteenth century. 

The Antichrist in Bosch’s altarpiece, besides being designated as the Jewish Messiah by the two 
attributes discussed above, is particularly characterized as a Jew by his long, dark beard. This fits 
into the specific context of the program of the altar and is remarkable, since in the contemporary 
block-books the Antichrist always appears as a handsome, blond, and beardless youth (Fig. 5). 

In art the representation of the Antichrist has never developed a standard type.” The rarely 
represented figure has a different appearance in each new context. Thus most of the other symbols 
of Bosch’s Antichrist are just as unique as the chain and the leper sore taken from the Jewish 
legends. The scarlet cloak and the crown of thorns are doubtless meant as indications of his deceitful 
imitation of the life and Passion of Christ. The fact that the thorns are wound around a metal 
turban probably insinuates the falsehood of this imitation. The thorns cannot really hurt him.” On 
top of the turban Bosch’s Antichrist wears a glass through which one of the thorny twigs grows 
upward and is transformed into a living branch with leaves and blossoms. There can hardly be any 
doubt that this is an allusion to the Antichrist’s magic trick of making a dead tree blossom, a miracle 
illustrated in the Hortus Deliciarum and in the printed Antichrist books of the late fifteenth century 
(Figs. 5, 6). The glass is probably simply the alchemistic gadget used at the magic performance. 

Between the legs of the figure a little bell, undoubtedly also a symbol, hangs down from a 
ribbon adorned with frogs. The frogs, though a familiar general emblem of evil,”* seem to imply 
here a special allusion to the Antichrist. They probably signify the unclean spirits who, according 
to Revelation 16:13-14, look like frogs and come out of the mouth of the false prophet as the 
messengers who go forth unto the Kings of the earth.” 


26. Karl Kiinstle (/konographie der christlichen Kunst, 








Freiburg, 1928, p. 524) expresses his astonishment that the 
figure of the Antichrist, playing such an important part in the 
homiletic and poetic literature of the Middle Ages, is so rarely 
represented in art. He names only a representation of the Last 
Judgment in S. Maria in Porto near Ravenna and Signorelli’s 
fresco in Orvieto. He does not mention, however, the many 
existing book illustrations depicting the figure, such as the 
miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum, in which Antichrist is 
repeatedly represented, the woodcuts of the German fifteenth 
century books on the “Endchrist” and the late mediaeval illus- 
trations of the Revelation. In one of the woodcuts of Diirer’s 
Apocalypse (B. 73), the Antichrist has been discovered by 
Clemens Sommer (“Albrecht Direr’s Woodcuts of the Apoca- 
lypse,” in University of North Carolina Record, Research in 
Progress, XX1, no. 371, October 1941, Graduate School Series, 
no. 40, p. 140). 

27. The turban itself is the usual exotic attire to characterize 
the man from afar. The thorny twig has also another evil 
symbolic meaning; it is an attribute of the fool and madman. 


In the St. Anthony altarpiece it appears on the head of a figure, 
the possible interpretation of which as the Antichrist is con- 
sidered by Bax, and it occurs in numerous other compositions 
by Bosch. See Bax, of.cit., especially pp. 11, 97, 199, and 
figs. 3 and 38. I think that the origin of this symbolism is 
Biblical (Proverbs 26:9). The fact that the figure in the hut 
is nude, besides being an allusion to the Christ-figure of the 
Passion and Resurrection, has unquestionably also an evil 
meaning, “nuditas criminalis.” See Petrus Berchorius, Dic- 
tionarii sev repertorii moralis . . . pars prima-tertia, Venice, 
1583, “Nudus, Nuditas.” I owe my acquaintance with this 
passage to the kind information of Dr. William S. Heckscher. 

28. Bax (op.cit., pp. 33) 37) 43) 104, 117, 302), giving 
an abundance of examples, specifies the manifold evil meanings 
which frog and toad have assumed in art and literature (p. 33, 
notes 19, 20, as symbol of the Jews). 

29. Cf. the very interesting passage by Gunkel (of.cit., 
p. 387, note 2) dealing with the mythological origin of the 
symbol; and Bousset, of.cit., pp. 18of. 
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There are various possibilities for the interpretation of the bell and, in fact, the little symbol 
seems to make several allusions. As we shall see later, it happens frequently in the art of Jerome 
Bosch that ideas taken from different contexts are amalgamated and find their expression in one 
single visual symbol. Besides being a familiar instrument of the fool who, in fifteenth century 
ideology, is still identical with the sinner and evildoer, the bell is also an object worn by shepherds. 
Although here the bell differs considerably in shape from the bell of the tree-climbing shepherds 
in the same panel, it probably nevertheless characterizes the false Messiah as the Bad Shepherd. 
(This would correspond with one of the leading ideas behind the painting, an idea which will later 
be discussed in detail.) The bell, however, indubitably has still another signification. It is the bell 
of the Jewish High Priest who, as the particular context of Bosch’s painting indicates, is the Jewish 
High Priest in a very specific sense.*® The distinct juxtaposition of the Antichrist with the ass in the 
two openings of the decaying hut makes him appear as the priest of the ass. Bosch has unquestionably 
represented him as such. This representation is reminiscent of the afore-mentioned story recounted 
by Epiphanius, in which the old calumny of Jewish ass-worship was repeated.” According to the 
writer of the book, the donkey adored by the Jew had a priest, and at the hour of worship, when 
the priest entered the Temple, the animal hid inside so that nobody might detect the “likeness of its 
shape.” The priest, so said the writer of the book, was commanded by the lawgiver to wear bells. 
He gives as the reason for this regulation the fact that the animal would thus hear the priest 
entering and be able to hide in time. It is, of course, not intimated that Bosch must have known 
the lost apocryphal book or Epiphanius’ quotation. It is very probable, however, that he knew the 
story or a similar one, and that the Antichrist’s bell is meant also as the warning bell of the donkey’s 
priest. 

A most striking feature of Bosch’s depiction of the Antichrist is the object in his left hand, which 
looks like a large metal vessel. Compared with the size of the figure holding it, it is much too large 
to be a crown or a helmet. However, if we compare its size with that of the King’s head next to it, 
disregarding the laws of perspective, we find that it would fit perfectly. It may very well be meant 
as the helmet of this figure, especially since its coloring and jewels match those of the King’s cape- 
like collar. The head-covers of the other Kings are both represented in the painting, and it seems 
very improbable that the second King alone should be shown as not owning a hat or a helmet. 

In the hand of the Antichrist, however, the object has adopted a specific signification. Turned 
upside down and much too large to look like the covering for a human head, it has become an attri- 
bute of Antichrist himself. With its large opening on top and small aperture at the bottom it is 
reminiscent of the large metal bowls that were still used in the seventeenth century as the middle 
part of a fire pan, the top opening serving for the fuel and the small hole below to let in the draft. 
The oven is in fact the only fixed attribute which the Antichrist figure had acquired during the 
Middle Ages. This is the instrument which the Antichrist probably carried in all the mystery 
plays. It can be proved from early sixteenth century municipal bills in Dresden that it was this 
object which was carried by the person who played the part of the Antichrist in the Saint John’s 
Day procession of this city.” The burning oven occurs also in a Low German poem on the 
Antichrist.** That the oven came to be the Antichrist’s attribute has its roots in Revelation 9:2, and 
in the allegorical interpretations of this passage. In addition, a comparison is made between 
Nebuchadnezzar, who thrust the three children into the fiery furnace, and the Antichrist, who in 
his time will throw the three Kings of the world—that is, entire mankind—into the fire of 
tribulation.” 


30. Aaron had to wear bells at the hem of his robe. Exodus pp. 53. 

28:3 3-34. 33. tbid. 
31. See above, note 17. 34. Honorius Augustodunensis, Sacramentarium, Cap. XLVIII 
32. Karl Theodor Reuschel, Die deutschen Weltgerichts- (Migne, Patr. Lat., cCLxxt1, col. 772). 

spiele des Mittelalters und der Reformationszeit, Leipzig, 1906, 
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For Jerome Bosch, of course, the great furnace of the Apocalypse, the bottomless pit, which the 
expounders compare with the persecution and tribulations of Antichrist, is, above all, the Inferno. 
Thus he shapes the bottomless vessel into a picture of Hell. According to Dante’s conception, the 
Inferno is a funnel-shaped structure and consists of a vestibule and nine circles, the successive circles 
narrowing as they descend to the lower end of the cone. In Botticelli’s illustrations of Dante the 
introductory chart of the Inferno gives a picture of this structure (Fig. 7).*° If one compares this 
Diagram of the Inferno by Botticelli with the attribute of the Antichrist by Bosch, striking similari- 
ties will be found. That Bosch knew the illustrations of Dante by his contemporary is not altogether 
impossible, but need not necessarily be assumed. The basis for the relationship of the two 
representations is the general conception of Hell common in Europe and derived from Dante’s 
description. 

The companions by whom the false Messiah is surrounded are doubtless meant as his ministers, 
often referred to in the patristic commentaries and in later eschatological literature.** In the same 
way as Christ is accompanied by his Apostles, Antichrist has his disciples and messengers who 
propagate his evil law. According to Ambrosiaster,” they are human, and they are called unclean 
spirits in the apocalyptic text because “demons shall dwell in them and shall speak through their 
mouths.” In the German fifteenth century mystery play Von den Herzégen von Burgund, which 
of all the Antichrist plays that have come down to us is the one showing the most prominent 
anti-Semitic tendency, the figure is accompanied by a number of Jews.** In Bosch’s altarpiece, 
however, the ministers are not characterized as Hebrews but show a variety of types, including a 
man of Negroid features. This probably is intended to indicate the widespread influence of their 
master, whose apostles are recruited from all nations of the world.* The burlesque types are 
reminiscent of the inclination of the mediaeval stage to represent the wicked as comical persons 
and to enliven the action through their boisterous buffoonery. 

The Antichrist’s chief companion, the frightful old man who holds him with both hands, is 
probably the same person who appears with the opponent of Christ in a number of mystery plays, 
and who is his chief adviser, sometimes called the “doctor.”*° Bosch represents him in such a 
terrifying way, with a dark purplish face and a glowing red nose, that one is almost tempted to 
see in him the Devil in person.” 

Above the infernal group, at the top of the door of the ruined cottage, the breaches in the wood- 
work are stuffed with bundles of straw (Fig. 8). Straw is a symbol of the wicked and of the false 
prophets, who in numerous passages of the Old Testament are compared with remnants of threshed 
grain ready to be thrown into the furnace.” 

Still further up, directly below the roof, the decaying building shows curious formations of rotting 
roofing-felt, with a handful of straw tied and attached to it by a piece of cord. At the left, placed 
on the upper crossbeam of the cottage, a lizard and a little owl appear as additional symbols of 
uncleanness and devastation.** The bunch of straw with little flowers spread out on top may allude 





35. F. Lippmann, Drawings by Sandro Botticelli for Dante’s 
Divina Commedia, London, 1896, p. 27. 

36. Bousset, of.cit., p. 188. That Bosch represents his Anti- 
christ with five companions, one old man and four younger 
persons, is a feature in keeping with the Jewish tale of the 
fettered Messiah, and may not be a mere coincidence. 

37. thid., p. 190. 

38. At the performance of an Antichrist play in 1469, the 
council of Frankfurt a.M. took serious precautions in order 
to prevent atrocities against the Jewish population. Cf. Preuss, 
op.cit., p. 29; and Reuschel, of.cit., p. 50, and also pp. 39f. 

39. Daniel 11:43: “. . . and the Libyans and Ethiopians 
shall be at his steps.” Cf. Bousset, of.cit., pp. 191-195. See also 
the popular description in the German Antichrist books of the 
late fifteenth century (note 19). 

40. Linus Urban Lucken, Antichrist and the Prophets of 


Antichrist in the Chester Cycle, Washington, 1940, p. 62. 

41. The reproduction in Baldass (o0f.cit., fig. 95), showing 
an almost greenish tint of the cheeks, does not render the 
colors of this face quite correctly. 

42. Cf., for instance, Malachi 
Nahum 1:10. 

43. The lizard belongs to the unclean beasts (Leviticus 
11:30). Bosch represents this animal frequently as a diabolic 
symbol. Cf, Bax, of.cit., pp. 52, 95, 215, 307, and especially 
p. 110. The owl is also unclean (Leviticus 11:16, 17), and 
indicates devastation (Isaiah 13:21 and 14:11). The material 
adduced by Bax to illustrate the symbolism of the owl is 
enormous. For the many page numbers, see his “Register,” 
p. 319: s.v. “uil.” Bax does not, however, give, the important 
passages in Isaiah, nor does he quote John 3:20, the passage 
which obviously formed the basis for the owl being used as 
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to the bundle of tares mentioned in Matthew 13:30, but in any case, with its long ends coming 
down like rays, it looks like a star. In combination with the cloud-like shape of the decaying roofing- 
felt, it is doubtlessly meant to be a fake star in a fake heaven, a symbol of the fake Messiah. This 
false heaven with its false star forms a contrast to the real sky with the real star of the Saviour 
represented in brightest cloudless beauty at the top of the panel. 

Taken as a whole, the Antichrist with his companions at the left and the large animal head at the 
right (Fig. 13), the two representations framed by the hut and distinctly contraposed to each other, 
look like an illustration of an idea expressed in the Apocalypse. In Revelation 19:20 (and again 
in 20:10) the false prophet who deceived men through miracles and the beast whose image was 
worshiped are referred to in connection with each other. Both appear as representatives of the evil 
power, and according to the apocalyptic prophecy they are to be defeated and “cast alive into a lake 
of fire burning with brimstone.” In the text of Revelation, the “beast” occurs as the double of the 
anthropomorphic Antichrist. It is quite obvious that the writer had a dragon in mind; the 
apocalyptic text, however, does not give any description of the creature. Thus in Bosch’s painting 
the “beast whose image was worshiped” can appear as a donkey. 

It is interesting to observe how Bosch achieves an elaborate scenic representation of evil which 
combines an idea of the book of Revelation with familiar features of the pictorial tradition. The beast- 
idol of Revelation 19 is represented by the painter as the traditional ass of the Adoration scene, 
the “tertium comparationis” being the old calumny of Jewish ass-worship. The false prophet 
appears in the disguise of the traditional attendant of one of the Kings, although actually charac- 
terized as the priest of the ass-idol, and that a man with a Negroid face appears among his com- 
panions, a feature paralleled in the traditional following of the three Kings, makes the disguise 
still more perfect. The traditional decaying hut of the Adoration scene, already implying the 
concept of the declining Synagogue, now actually adopts the signification of the Jewish Temple in 
forming the shelter for the ass-idol and its priest. 

The somewhat speculative method of amalgamating ideas taken from different spheres into an 
organic pictorial unity is characteristic of the art of Jerome Bosch. It is to a great extent responsible 
for the mysterious charm of his paintings. The modern spectator is usually familiar with only a very 
few of these ideas, and is hardly ever aware of the context from which they are taken and of their 
complicated interrelations. For him, chiefly attracted by the pictorial qualities of the painting, this 
specific kind of representation has only the additional appeal of abstruseness. For the art-lover of 
his own time, however, Bosch’s pictures must have been a most fascinating experience.** Recog- 
nizing familiar ideas in a brilliant, new, and surprising combination must have induced an immediate 
psychological effect comparable to the pleasure given by a clever joke. 

Besides the elements discussed above, Bosch’s representation of evil includes a number of features 
taken from still another context. These derive from the ideas of a Biblical parable found in John 10, 
the parable of the Good and Bad Shepherd. This chapter of the fourth Gospel provided the painter 
with some of the basic ideas of his representation of evil concentrated in and around the decaying 
hut, and furnished him, as will be shown later, with one of the leading thoughts of his entire 
composition. 

An odd feature of Bosch’s scene of the Adoration is the unusual way in which the shepherds 
are represented (Figs. 9, 11). Not only is it remarkable that one of them is peering through the 
defective wall like a spy, but that his companions should choose to climb up the tree and lie down 


the symbol of Jews, sinful people, and all vices that fear the in this paper, though living a hundred years later than Bosch 
light. Cf. also the passages on the owl in H. W. Janson, Apes was probably still able to “read” the paintings without re. 
and Ape Lore in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, Lon- search.” The pleasure he must have found in deciphering them 
don, 1952, especially pp. 178 and 196, note gr. possibly accounts to a great extent for his enormous apprecia- 
44. Cf. Bousset, of.cit., pp. 183-188. tion of the artist’s work. 
45. Philip II of Spain, who owned the altarpiece discussed 
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on the roof of the cottage in order to look upon the scene is an absolutely unique way to represent 
the Adoration of the Shepherds. In fact, Bosch does not really represent them as adoring, but rather 
uses the traditional figures of the shepherds to add another feature to his representation of evil. 

The cottage in the center panel of Bosch’s altarpiece is not only the stable of Bethlehem and the 
fallen hut of David, symbol of the Old Law, but also the symbolic sheepfold of the parable told in 
John. In John 10:7-9 the Lord calls himself the sheepfold’s door, emphasizing that all who enter 
through this door will be saved, and all who came before him he calls thieves and robbers. In Bosch’s 
presentation, likewise, the door of the stable is still occupied by the “thieves and robbers,” the 
Antichrist with his companions. Bosch’s Antichrist is undoubtedly also the Bad Shepherd of the 
Johannine Gospel. He is the hireling described in John 10:12-13 who sees the wolf coming and 
flees. It is not only the figure standing in the door with the bell hanging between his legs that proves 
the relation of the picture to the Biblical passage; it is, above all, the strange behavior of the 
shepherds. 

The chapter begins with the words of the Lord: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that entereth 
not by the door into the sheepfold, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief and a 
robber.” This “climbing up some other way,” sign of the foolish behavior of the lost soul who does 
not enter through Jesus, the door, is certainly what Bosch wanted to illustrate by the strange way the 
shepherds are depicted. The shepherds in Bosch’s painting are thus another symbol of evil and 
perdition. They are not represented as the worshipers of Christ, but belong to the realm of the 
fallen hut. 

The way may have been prepared for this very strange reinterpretation of a traditional feature of 
Christian iconography—turning it into its very opposite—by some lost representation of the parable 
of the Good and Bad Shepherd invented by Jerome Bosch before he painted the Prado altarpiece. 
It may be that Brueghel’s representation of the Good Shepherd, which has come down to us as an 
engraving, shows a reflection of this composition (Fig. 10).** In the engraving the thieves’ climbing 
up the roof is a very prominent feature. 

The complex representation of the hut in Bosch’s painting is composed in such a clever, cunning 
way, hiding its real meaning by the use of traditional features, that the naive worshiper was 
probably not much bewildered or disturbed by it. In the compositional context of the central panel, 
the representation of the hut forms the partition between the scene in the foreground and the scenery 
behind. It works as a screen separating the Madonna and the Child and the three worshiping Kings 
with the Negro boy-servant from the landscape background. In order to develop a tabernacle for 
the Madonna, who is really sitting in front of the actual building, Bosch invented a free-standing 
additional wall which, at the right side of the hut, is joined at an angle to the front wall of the 
cottage. Thus he finds the way to form a corner for the Madonna, and by elongating the roof which 
rests in the rear on this additional wall, he creates a canopy, though only a very slight one, for the 
divine Mother with her Child. The front corner of the roof is supported by a tree trunk. It is the 
only part of the hut which actually reaches into the foreground of the picture. This trunk separates 
the adorers from the object of their adoration, dividing the width of the panel in the pleasing 
proportions of the “golden section.” The trunk, however, not only separates the Madonna with 
the Child from the Kings, but also functions as one of the outlines which hold the two divine figures 
apart from their infernal surroundings. This becomes clear when we look at the elements of the 
painting as they are arranged in the two-dimensional plane, and forget for a moment about their 
layout in three-dimensional space. To look at paintings in such a way was still natural to the 


46. René van Bastelaer, Les estampes de Peter Bruegel been used at a still earlier date. It is a broadside of the time 
Pancien, Bruxelles, 1908, no. 122, La parabole du bon pasteur oof the religious controversies with a poem by Hans Sachs of 
(engr. by Philip Galle), 1565. Dr. Heinrich Schwarz has 1524. See Schmidt, of.cit., no. 221 (Hans Sebald Beham), 
drawn my attention to a woodcut in which the same idea has_ p. 52. 
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fifteenth century spectator. The modern observer has to concentrate on it, especially when con- 
fronted with a composition in which the laws of perspective are generally observed. 

Looking in this way, therefore, at the figure of the Madonna (Fig. 11), we notice that it is 
framed by three very distinct lines formed by the wooden parts of the hut: the straight line of the 
post at the right, the broken line of the roof, and the curved line of the tree trunk. The demarcation 
at the bottom, rather than the frame of the painting, is the lower outline of the Madonna’s dress 
connecting the two wooden posts at their ends. The curved line of the tree trunk cuts the satanic 
donkey out of the immediate neighborhood of the divine figures, the lines of the two other wooden 
parts do the same with the shepherds. Only two elements of the entire representation are included 
in the region of the deity, the gift of the oldest King and the face of the elderly kneeling shepherd 
peering through the hole in the wall. That the golden gift is included in the divine region is hardly 
accidental. Representing Abraham’s Sacrifice, it is the only element of the panel which alludes to 
the Crucifixion, the only symbol hinting at the completion of the work of the Redemption. 

The human face in the rear of the Madonna looks as if it were behind the bars of a cage.** There 
is another face appearing at its side, darker, farther away and overlapped by the bars in such a 
manner that the features are almost entirely covered, and one cannot even recognize whether it is 
male or female. The face of the elderly man, however, is very distinct; it bears a worn, disappointed 
expression, much in contrast to the merry faces and the boisterous behavior of his foolish com- 
panions. He is very eager to catch a glimpse of the deity, whom he can see only from the back 
through the bars, and who for him seems to be entirely out of reach. There is no doubt that he 
belongs to the foolish crowd. He is a fool and sinner like all the others, and perhaps destined to 
perdition like his companions.** Yet he very much longs for salvation and, I think, it is as a symbol 
of this human longing that his face is included in the divine region. I am unable to name a Biblical 
passage or any other text as a firm base for this interpretation. I am convinced, however, that a text 
existed which provided the painter with the idea. If this free interpretation is correct, the human face 
behind the bars, as well as the golden gift, the two details represented in close relation with the 
divine figures, would have a very intimate connection with each other. While the latter typifies the 
act of Redemption, the first would be a symbol for the human need of it.“ 

While the Madonna with the Holy Child is distinctly separated from all the infernal symbols of 
the picture, the spectacular figures of the adorers are depicted in the closest relation with them. 
The Antichrist fills the space between the standing Negroes and the two kneeling Kings; the donkey 
appears between the latter worshipers and the tree trunk that divides the group from the 
figure of the Madonna. The complex of the hut is, in its larger part, the actual background for 
the three Magi. This is no accidental feature of the composition. Bosch actually saw a very close 
inner relation between the Antichrist and the three Kings. The fact that the Antichrist holds the 
helmet of the second King makes this relation quite clear. 

Jacques Combe has already mentioned that in the attire of one of the Kings there may be signs 
which point to the survival of evil.” The chief representation, however, on the pompous collar of 
the younger kneeling King (Fig. 13) obviously shows the Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon; and 








47. Representation of one of the shepherds peeping through 
a hole in the wall had already occurred earlier. Cf. the en- 
graving by Master A. G. (Albrecht Glockenton?) (B.1). Max 
Lehrs, Geschichte und kritischer Katalog des deutschen, nieder- 
landischen und franzésischen Kupferstichs im XV. Jahrhundert, 
vi, Vienna, 1927, pl. 155, no. 408, text p. 92. 

48. The cage-like bars in Bosch’s painting, reminiscent of 
the Nativity of the Master of Flémalle, may symbolize the 
fact that the human soul is caught in its own sins. It is certainly 
not without significance that the bars belong to the evil hut. 
The bird in the cage was probably a symbol for the soul 


caught in its sins. For the bird as a symbol of the human soul, 
cf. Janson, of.cit., pp. 178 and 196, note 90; and Psalm 124:7. 

49. It is tempting to think that the painter uses his own 
features for the face of this figure, which is very similar to the 
face of the pointing man behind the curtain who appears at 
the left side of the reverse of the same altarpiece (Figs. 21, 
24); and which is in keeping with other faces discussed by 
D. Bax as self-portraits (of.cit., p. 19; notes 17, 18, 19, on 
pp. 20-21). 

50. Jacques Combe, “Analytical Notices,” no. 108, of.cit., 
Pp. 94. 
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27. Erhard Schoen, The Mountain of Lies, woodcut 28. The Hanging Judas, miniature. New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Library, Ms 147 (Courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library) 
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the decoration of the Moor’s gift (Fig. 12) certainly depicts the story of the three heroes offering 
water to David, and not any heretical scene." These two representations taken from the Old Testa- 
ment prefigure the New Testament story of the Adoration of the Magi. The gift of the oldest 
King represents Abraham’s Sacrifice prefiguring the Crucifixion of Christ. Thus each of the three 
Kings is depicted with at least one symbol the integrity of which is above suspicion. Other symbols 
on the costumes of the Kings, however, are allusions to heresy and signs of the equivocal character 
of their wearers. Not only are the waggish fish and bird decorations of the garments worn by the 
Negroes symbols of evil, but also the helmet in the foreground belonging to the oldest King and 
the second King’s helmet held by the Antichrist show emblems of obviously diabolic character.” 
This, however, is not very surprising. The wise men from the East who, according to Matthew 2, 
came to pay homage to the new-born King of the Jews were pagans and magi and their heathen 
character is very much emphasized in the Gospel. In fact, the chief tendency of the Biblical story— 
and on this all ancient and modern expounders agree—is to illustrate the fact that the Jews rejected 
the true Messiah, while the pagans made the long journey in order to worship the future Redeemer 
of the world.” 

In Bosch’s painting, however, the three Kings are not represented as pagan converts in contrast 
to the unbelieving Jews. On the contrary, they have a very intimate relation to the Antichrist, 
who is here characterized as the Jewish Messiah. The emblems of their costumes cannot be 
interpreted as symbols of converted paganism, but indicate rather that their wearers are under the 
temptation of the wicked. As shown above, it is characteristic for Jerome Bosch to combine ideas 
taken from different contexts. The equivocal character of the worshiping Kings is another example 
of such a conjunction. 

In the mediaeval tradition, the wise men from the East who, in the text of the Gospel, are only 
called magi, have become three kings who have left their countries in order to bring gifts to the 
infant Messiah. The text of Psalm 72:10, which has made its way into the liturgy of the Epiphany, 
is probably chiefly responsible for this concept, and the passages of the Apocalypse in which Christ 
is called “King of Kings” (Revelation 17:14, 19:16) are very much in accord with this conception. 
In mediaeval representations of the Epiphany, Christ is the King of Kings, and the three Kings 
symbolize the three continents of the world known at that time.*° Thus compositions depicting the 
Adoration of the Magi are representations of Christ as the Master of the entire world. This explains 
to a great extent why, after the turn of the fourteenth century, this subject becomes more and more 
the prevailing theme in Christian altar-painting, and why so many altarpieces of the fifteenth 








51. “A swan is offered to a king” (ibid., p. 94) is a mis- 
interpretation. Another incorrect interpretation is ‘“Noah’s 
Sacrifice” for the scene under the Visit of the Queen of Sheba 
on the younger King’s collar (Tolnay, Baldass, Combe). It is 
rather, as Prof. Kurt Bauch kindly informed me, the Sacrifice 
of Manoah. 

52. The big fish eating the small one at the hem of the 
boy-attendant symbolizes evil in a greedy world, where the 
powerful devour the weak (Bax, of.cit., p. 29). The apple on 
the boy’s head, which occurs in very similar manner on the 
heads of the Negroes and Negresses in Bosch’s Garden of 
Delights (Combe, of.cit., pls. 88 and 89), is probably a 


symbol of Superbia, signifying arrogance (Bax, of.cit., p. 20, 
note 3, and p. 88, note 120). It is possible, however, that it 
has, besides, a sinful sexual meaning. The pictured flange at 
the hem of the Negro King’s tunic definitely presents symbols 
of sin in a sexual sense. For the erotic meaning of the bird, 


cf. ibid., pp. 19, 108. The combination of birds’ bodies with 
human heads probably has its origin in the popular com- 
parison of human beings with birds (ibid., pp. 6of.). For the 
sexual meanings of the bird picking at a fruit, cf. ibid., p. 66. 
This representation is, however, also a symbol of the vice of 
Superbia. Cf. Brueghel’s Superbia (ibid., p. 70, note 11). On 


the helmet of the eldest King, the two herons with fruits in 
their beaks are obviously evil emblems. Bosch frequently uses 
the long-beaked bird as a symbol of unchastity (ibid., p. 70, 
note 51; pp. 102, 173). The second King’s helmet also shows 
herons, and demons and monkeys playing with them. For the 
ape in combination with large, long-necked fowl, cf. Janson, 
Op.cit., Pp. 120. 

53. See the article by P. P. Levertoff and H. L. Goudge, in 
A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, New York, 1928, pp. 
132f. 

54. The unbelieving Jews are actually represented in some 
paintings of the Adoration of the Magi. Cf., for instance, the 
copy of Hugo van der Goes in the collection of Don Juan de 
Valencia, Madrid (Friedlander, Die altniederlandische Malerei, 
Iv, pl. xxx11); the painting by Pieter Brueghel the Elder, in 
the National Gallery, London (no. 3556); and a composition 
with many figures by a follower of Botticelli in the Uffizi, 
Florence (Alinari no. 606a). 

55. For the allegorical interpretations of the Adoration of 
the Magi, cf. the article “Drei Kénige,” in Michael Buch- 
berger, Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche, 111, Freiburg, 1931, 
p. 452. The interpretation of the three Kings signifying the 
three continents occurs in Bede (Migne, xc-xcv). 
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century show this incident of the childhood of Christ and not the Crucifixion as the main representa- 
tion of the central panel. 

The same book, however, which emphasizes that Christ is the King of Kings indicates in various 
passages that the Kings of the earth are seduced and ruled by evil. In Revelation 16:14, 17:18, and 
18:3, for instance, this is stated quite clearly. This coincides with the prevailing trait of the legend 
of the Antichrist, which makes him the seducer and the leader of the Kings of the world.”* In 
mediaeval book illustrations the Antichrist is frequently represented as the seducer of the Kings. 
While in the fifteenth century block-books he appears with only one King at a time, he is depicted 
with two Kings in one of the miniatures of the Hortus Deliciarum (Fig. 15). 

It is quite obvious that Bosch has combined the two ideas, and that he represents the same three 
Kings who are worshiping Christ as the three Kings who are under the influence of the Antichrist, 
and who will be seduced and led to perdition by the impostor. 

Although this surprising and daringly direct connection of ideas is unique in Christian tradition, 
and only possible in the gruesomely pessimistic philosophy behind the art of this late mediaeval 
painter, the thought seems to have already been potentially in existence. In the Sacramentarium™ 
Honorius of Autun compares Nebuchadnezzar with the Antichrist, and he states on this occasion 
that in his time the Antichrist will cast the sons of Noah into the furnace of tribulation. When 
Honorius explains that the three sons of Noah signify entire mankind from all three parts of the 
world, Asia, Africa, and Europe, this reads precisely like an exposition of the Epiphany. I do not 
think, however, that the idea of the connection between the three worshipers of the infant Christ 
and the three Kings led to perdition by the Antichrist has ever been actually expressed in literature. 

By placing the three Kings in this manner between good and evil, Bosch makes them a symbol of 
the world existing between the divine and the infernal powers. This, I think, is the essence of the 
painting; through it all other features of the altarpiece can be explained. 

That the act of the Adoration is performed in a way which is very similar to the celebration 
of the Mass, an observation on which Tolnay has based his entire interpretation, is unquestionably 
correct. Abraham’s Sacrifice, on the golden gift, prefiguring the Sacrifice of Christ, points very 
distinctly in this direction. The Catholic Mass is a continuous actual renewal of this Holy Sacrifice 
through which mankind has been redeemed. The thought is, however, not nearly so predominant in 
the context of the picture as Tolnay and, following him, all recent interpreters assume. It is only 
one of the many and various ideas of the altarpiece, and the far-reaching conclusions which Tolnay 
has drawn from his observation have proved to be untenable.”* 

It is true that the Kings are worshiping Christ as though they were celebrating Mass. The 
Redemption, however, accomplished through the Sacrifice of Christ, which is celebrated and 
repeated in this liturgical act, is only a possibility given to mankind. It is no guarantee for the actual 
salvation of men, since, according to Bosch, the evil powers are lying in wait in the background, 
alert and very efficient. Much in contrast to earlier fifteenth century representations of the Adoration 
of the Magi, which show a triumphal celebration of Christ’s mastery over the world, Bosch’s 
composition has this deeply equivocal character. 

The Kings are placed between the divine and the infernal powers. True, they worship Christ, 
not the Antichrist; and, having overcome the powerful temptation, are represented as efficient 
helpers against evil, as the Church has always seen them. Yet Bosch took great care to show the 
dangers of temptation in extensive details, thus giving a distinct predominance to the infernal 
powers in his painting. Although Christian ideology offers a vast selection of elements for enriching 


56. Cf. above, p. 272 and note 24. Tolnay concludes that the second link of this chain of con- 

57. See above, note 34. tinued adoration is represented in the group of the persons 

58. Charles de Tolnay, o.cit., p. 44. From his interpreta- inside the hut (see note 2). That Tolnay’s study on Bosch, 
tion of the Adoration as representing the Holy Mass, a cele- which is basically correct and indispensable, has to be revised 
bration which will be repeated again and again in the future, in some of its details does not affect its fundamental value. 
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the representation of divinity, such as angels, virtues, and saints, the divine is represented here 
only in the figure of the Madonna with the Child. Bosch has depicted her in hieratic attitude and 
in an overlarge size, and it is interesting to observe how the copyist who painted the replica in the 
Johnson Collection has changed the height of the figure several times in order to bring it down to 
more naturalistic proportions.”® Yet the space the Madonna fills is small compared to the area 
taken up by the overwhelming multitude of the demonic crowd, and although Bosch has emphasized 
her importance in size and attitude, her appearance is not interesting or striking at all. She is not 
the magnificently adorned heavenly Queen, but a humble mother with a tiny, helpless child. 
Divinity is rare, simple, and reserved, while evil is manifold, spectacular, and aggressive.” It is 
hard to find and go the right way, and very easy to be attracted by evil, which is waiting for men 
everywhere and in various shapes and guises. 

The preponderance of evil becomes clearly evident as we look at Bosch’s altarpiece in its entirety. 
Evil plays an important part in the world-landscape which appears in the upper section of the 
central composition, and which is continued on both wings in such a way that it forms the background 
for the representations of all three panels. This is not only the world before the Redemption; it is 
the godless world, as it was, is, and always will be, a symbol of the world in all its worldliness—of 
the world in which evil is active. 

In the background of the left wing the brighter and more agreeable aspects of everyday life 
are portrayed. The donor with St. Peter, his patron saint, and with his coat-of-arms is represented 
in the foreground, kneeling, in adoration, and in seemly distance from the central scene from which 
he is separated by the vertical parts of the altar frame.” In the middle section of the same wing, 
St. Joseph appears as a very small figure (Fig. 18), and as though he were a part of the brighter 
side of common life. In Bosch’s representation he had to move out of the hut and the central panel, 
since the stable is inhabited by the demonic gang. The Antichrist and his companions have set up 
their quarters here with a lighted fire and a soup bow] and spoon ready near the stove. Thus Joseph 
is sitting in a corner of another ruined building represented on the wing, most likely the manor 
house to which the hut of the middle panel originally belonged as the stable. The portal of the 
ruin is decorated by a frog, demons, and a statue, all diabolic symbols. Joseph is sitting on an over- 
turned basket and is drying the swaddling clothes of the Child at a fire. 

The scene takes place under a provisional roof which is a later affixture to the ruined wall, but 
already also decaying. A peculiar feature of this representation is that the smoke vent of the former 
upper story of the destroyed mansion appears right over the provisional roof under which the fire is 
burning. It is jutting up into the open uselessly, since the ruin is open anyway. This may be more 
than just a witty, ironic detail, and the smoke vent may have a meaning in the specific context of 
the whole. Considering the role the smoke vent plays in superstition throughout the centuries as 
the passage by which demons and witches make their entrance into the house and find their way 








59. John G. Johnson Collection, Catalogue of Paintings, 


Philadelphia, 1941, p. 21, no. 354. 

60. As Friedlander (of.cit., p. 112) puts it: “Es gab nur 
eine Tugend aber viele Siinden, nur einen Gott, aber viele 
Teufel. Und die durch die Tradition belastete Vorstellung von 


Himmel, von der Gottheit, von den Heiligen wurde mit 
Behutsamkeit und geringem Anteil verbildlicht, 
wahrend die Vielheit der Begierden, die Fiille der Strafen 
im Innern der Hélle Visionen von unendlichem Reichtum 
anregte.” 

61. The coat-of-arms appearing underneath the motto: “Een 
voer al” belongs to the Bronckhorst family. 

62. Whereas in the Middle Ages the building near the 
stable was thought of as the palace of King David as well as 
the house of his son Solomon, this manor house in Bosch’s 
representation is probably the ruined palace of King Solomon 


scheuer 


(I Kings 7 and 10). Dr. Panofsky has drawn my attention 
to the direct reference to the Palace of David in Bethlehem 
found in the Portinari altarpiece by Hugo van der Goes, 
where the tympanum of the building shows his coat-of-arms, 
the harp. Lehrs (of.cit., vi, p. 92) mentions the legendary 
belief that the Adoration was thought to have taken place in 
the ruins of Solomon’s house. The thought obviously derived 
from the visit of the Queen of Sheba in Solomon’s house pre- 
figuring the Adoration of the Magi. In the belief of the 
Christian Middle Ages, Solomon was the great sorcerer, the 
king of all magicians and fortunetellers, the master over all 
spirits and demons. Cf. the article, “Salomo,” in M. Buch- 
berger, op.cit., IX, pp. 128f. Thus Bosch has probably repre- 
sented in the manor house the decaying magician-palace of the 
old Jewish king. 
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out again,” it becomes clear that this smoke vent belongs to the satanic realm and stands in close 
connection to the frog- and demon-decoration on the portal of the ruined mansion. The engraving 
of Brueghel, St. James and the Magician Hermogenes, shows a similar fireplace serving as a passage 
for witches. Just as the Madonna on the central panel is placed against a background of satanic 
contrivances, Joseph also appears sitting in front of a ruined building furnished with demonic 
emblems. Looking at the specific arrangement of entrance, roof, and the place the sitting figure 
occupies, the parallelism becomes very obvious. As Meyer Schapiro expressed it, Joseph was for 
the religious fantasy of the later Middle Ages one of the main figures in the divine plot to deceive 
the devil. Thus Bosch gives him a place within his immediate surroundings similar to the one 
occupied by the Virgin Mother in the central panel. 

But, in contrast to the Madonna, Joseph as a husband and artisan belongs to the world. In the 
cult of the saint which was spreading in the early fifteenth century, his familial virtues, his domestic 
and bourgeois qualities are celebrated. Thus Bosch, who represents him as the fosterer and 
provider,” with the hatchet, the characteristic tool of his craft, right next to him, does not render 
him within the context of the central panel, but places him as a very small figure on one of the 
wings, as part of the world. According to the place Bosch gives him in the painting, he belongs to 
the more private and personal world represented as the background for the human figures of the 
donors, and not to the large public world rendered at the top of the central panel, where, as we will 
see later, the great universal, historic events take place. 

Above this representation of Joseph in the ruined mansion, peasants are dancing in the landscape 
of the background (Fig. 16). This is a delightful picture of human amusement and obviously is 
meant as a contrast to the horrors of the corresponding representation of the other wing. However, 
as so many elements in Bosch’s art have more than one aspect, the dance of the peasants is also a 
picture of human folly and the unwise behavior of the lost soul. When we recall that in one of the 
engravings after Pieter Brueghel’s compositions the Foolish Virgins are depicted as dancing peasant 
girls (Fig. 19), we realize what Bosch wanted to express. The dancing peasants, wasting their 
time in shallow diversions, are dancing to perdition like the Foolish Virgins of the parable.** The 
two peacefully grazing unbridled horses” and the couple just about to enter a dark hidden footpath 
are representations of the same idea: the world, thoughtlessly entangled in sin, neglects its salvation. 

In the right wing, forming a barrier which separates the donatrix”’ and her patron saint from the 
background, two rocks are depicted closing the sides and leaving an opening in the center, forming 
the entrance to the scene in the rear. At the right of this entrance, as well as by the rock at the left, 
dead and dry trees are rendered. These are symbols of devastation, preparing the spectator for 
the gruesome view of danger, death, and destruction which opens behind the rocks, where wolves 
are attacking a man and chasing a woman (Fig. 17). This is a picture of the darker side of human 
life in the world. The location is characterized as a place of execution, but the wheel on top of the 


63. See Hanns Bichtold-Staubli, Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens, Berlin-Leipzig, 1938/41, ‘“Nach- 


back one of Jesus’ swaddling clothes which was proof against 
fire and was preserved with veneration. Cf. James, of.cit., 





trage,” article, “Schornstein,” 3, p. 291. 

64. Bastelaer, of.cét., no. 117: St. Jacques et le magicien 
Hermogenes, 1565. 

65. Meyer Schapiro, “ ‘Muscipula Diaboli’: The Symbolism 
of the Merode Altarpiece,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, p. 
185. This article contains a brief but most enlightening passage 
on Bosch (p. 187); on Joseph, cf. p. 184, notes 17 and 18. 

66. Although in earlier representations Joseph is usually 
depicted as cooking a soup, he is also sometimes represented 
drying the diapers at a fire. Compare the early fifteenth century 
panel of the Nativity in the John G. Johnson Collection, 
Philadelphia, no. 756. That this feature occurs in the context 
of the Adoration of the Magi might have something to do 
with an old legend, according to which the Magi brought 


p. 80. 

67. Bastelaer, of.cit., no. 123: La parabole des viérges sages 
et des vierges folles. 

68. Both Brueghel’s Foolish Virgins and Bosch’s peasants 
are dancing to the music of a bagpipe. For the bagpipe as a 
diabolic symbol, cf. Bax, of.cit., p. 19. 

69. Probably a symbol of the unbridled senses. The horses, 
already occurring in the Old Testament as the animals of un- 
restrained lust (Ezekiel 23:20), have become an erotic symbol, 
a meaning which is still obvious in Baldung’s woodcuts of the 
horses (Curjel, 81, 82, 83). Cf. Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, 
I, p. 88. 

70. Her coat-of-arms belongs to the Bosshuyse family. 
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hill is already broken down and half-destroyed. It is a place of execution in a deserted region that 
is not in use any more, thus being doubly a picture of destruction. The scene by the wasteland road 
is taken from the same Biblical context which has provided some of the ideas for the central 
composition, the parable of the Good and the Bad Shepherd. Depicting the results of the criminal 
negligence of the Bad Shepherd, the representation does not show really one scene, but rather two 
successive incidents. The picture is an exact and literal illustration of the end of verse 12 in the 
tenth chapter of the Johannine Gospel. Only one wolf is intended, but he appears twice in the 
picture, since according to the text he is doing two different things. He catches the poor deserted 
sheep, and he scatters them. The first part of the sentence is illustrated in front where the wolf 
attacks the man; the second part, farther back, where the wolf is chasing the woman.” 

It is interesting to observe what care the painter took to separate these scenes and the landscape 
in which they are placed from the two figures in the foreground. The barriers described above are 
very far away in space from the donatrix and her saint. Thus they appear above the two figures and 
are not anywhere overlapped by them. Right in front of the left barrier a little lamb is represented 
lying underneath the dead and broken trees, very much alone and far away from any other figure 
of the composition. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly the attribute of the patron saint, who is thus 
characterized as St. Agnes. However, the lonely lamb obviously has also another meaning. Although 
in Christian iconography the lamb is generally a symbol of the Saviour, I do not believe that this 
interpretation would be correct here. Considering the nature of the context in which it occurs, it 
must rather have a relation to the Bad Shepherd, and is the lamb that went astray and is deserted 
and lost. Not only in the famous parable of the lost sheep in Luke 15 is the animal that went astray 
a symbol for the human soul in danger; this comparison is quite usual in the books of the Old and 
New Testament, and occurs, for instance, in I Kings 20:17, Psalm 119:176, Isaiah 53:6, Ezekiel 
34:5, Matthew 9:36, 10:6, 15:24, Mark 6:34, and I Peter 2:25. In all these passages, the human 
soul is compared to the lost sheep deserted by the shepherd. Thus, in my opinion, the lonely lamb 
in Bosch’s composition is a symbol for the deserted soul, and the shepherd’s shovel lying in front 
of the lamb probably depicts the instrument thrown away by the fleeing hireling. This would mean 
that Bosch expressed the same idea in two different ways: once in the lamb flanking the entrance to 
the scene in the background, and the other time in the scene itself. 

The lamb obviously also has a third meaning. Being the attribute of the patron saint and being 
represented not over the Saint’s head but above the donatrix who bore the Saint’s name, it is 
indubitably also an emblem of the donatrix. In this symbol the actual or desired virtues of this 
female human worshiper are embodied—patience, gentleness, and tenderness, the very qualities 
which are so important when the symbol stands for an image of Christ. According to the place the 
lamb occupies within the entirety of the altarpiece, it is the exact counterpart to the small figure 
of St. Joseph on the left wing. This unquestionably has a very definite meaning. While the lamb 
embodies the ideal female virtues, the figure of Joseph is an image of male perfection. As the picture 
of the perfect husband and provider, the figure of St. Joseph appearing above the kneeling donor 
and looking at him is evidently meant as an emblem of the donor. 

Both representations, however, besides being male and female emblems, signifying ideal human 
qualities, are, as was shown above, also part of the hostile, devilish world. Thus they belong to the 
scenes still farther in the background, the dance of the peasants and the wolf attacking the couple. 
What is shown here, however, is not only the evil world, but the evil world in a very specific sense. 
The scenes have a close connection with the main representation of the central panel. They depict 
the result of the Antichrist’s activities in the world, showing man as a victim of the wicked. Not only 
the perils of the couple attacked by the wolf are caused by the cowardly negligence of the impostor; 


71. Tolnay (op.cit., p. 44) assumes that Bosch represented questionably the same animal which is shown in both parts 
in this scene a bear and a wolf. This is an error. It is un- of the scene. 
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to the Antichrist is also due the foolish behavior of the peasants. Considering the apparently 
close connection between this representation and the parable of the Foolish Virgins, it becomes 
evident that it is the Antichrist who is the peasants’ seducer. It seems that in the belief of the Middle 
Ages the seducer of the Foolish Virgins is not the devil himself, but the still more anthropomorphic 
opponent of the Lord. Looking at the figure of the seducer of the Foolish Virgins in late thirteenth 
century portals, as it appears in Strasbourg (Fig. 14), Freiburg, and Basle,” the statue is obviously 
not a portrait of Satan. It has an elegant, princely appearance, and shows neither horns, nor a tail, 
nor any of the usual features of the devil. In art history this statue is always called simply: “The 
seducer” or “The prince of this world.” However, judging from its resemblance to the Antichrist 
figure of the Hortus Deliciarum (Fig. 6), this statue is apparently a portrait of the Antichrist. This 
is exactly what might be expected, considering the close connection of the Antichrist and the Last 
Judgment on the one hand, and the Last Judgment and the Wise and Foolish Virgins on the other. 

In the central panel of the altarpiece, the corresponding section of the background (Fig. 20) is 
gradually transformed into a landscape of yellow dunes, though level land still appears in front, 
with an inn at the left and a watercourse with a bridge at the right. The inn (Fig. 8) with its sign 
of the white swan is, as already mentioned by Tolnay, an evil place.” It is suitable for clandestine 
meetings, thus indicating the world’s sin and corruption. The couple standing arm in arm are 
watched by a man who is slyly peering around the corner of the plateau in front of the inn. The 
bridge (Fig. 9) indubitably has an evil meaning also. As places under which demons and witches 
are believed to dwell, bridges have always played an important part in superstition. Besides, 
Bosch has characterized this bridge as a ruin, an unsafe, decaying structure which has not been used 
for such a long time that the shrubbery at the left has already grown together. Thus it is avoided 
by the horsemen at the right, who prefer to make their way through the water rather than to cross 
the bridge. The man who is standing behind the tree in front of the structure and whose pennant 
is leaning against it is probably a scout, sent out to explore the territory. The treacherous bridge is 
most likely a symbol for the untrustworthy world.”* Between the bridge and the inn, right in the 
center of the landscape (Fig. 1), a mountebank holding the bridle of a mule that carries an ape is 
traveling across the country. The entertainer with the monkey and mule is part of the traditional 
train of the Magi. He appears, for instance, in the fragment of the Adoration of the Magi by 
Sassetta.”* In Bosch’s painting the charlatan with the monkey and mule, detached from the tradi- 
tional context, must be a symbol of folly and sin, as are all the other scenes of shallow diversion. 
In the rear of this representation, in the midst of the dunes, a heathen idol is depicted, standing on a 
column and topped by a crescent, an outspoken sign of ungodliness, a towering landmark charac- 
terizing the entire area (Figs. 1, 9). 

The chief action taking place in this region of the middle panel is the encounter of three hordes 
‘of warriors. One horde is in the center, far back near the city; two others, closer to the front of 
the landscape (Figs. 8, 9), are represented at the extreme sides and are even overlapped by the 
panel frame. These three armies are, in my opinion, not simply hordes of warriors signifying the 
evil in a godless world, as is assumed by Tolnay™ and, in agreement with him, by all other recent 
interpreters. These are unquestionably the armies of the three Kings. This representation was 


72. For reproductions of the statue in Freiburg i.B., see 
Otto Schmitt, Gotische Skulpturen des Freiburger Miinsters, 
Frankfort a.M., 1926, 1, pls. 111, 113, 119; in Basle, Hans 
Reinhardt, Das Basler Miinster, Basle, 1939, pls. 110, 111. 

73. Tolnay, of.cit., p. 44. 

74. See Hanns Biachtold-Staubli, Handwérterbuch des 
deutschen Aberglaubens, 1, Berlin-Leipzig, 1927, article 


“Briicke,” 2 and 3, col. 1662. Cf. also Bosch’s Temptation of 
St. Anthony, Lisbon, reproduced in Bax, of.cit., fig. 9. 


75. On the reverse of Bosch’s Hay Wain, a broken bridge 
is represented in front of the main figure, probably implying 
the same symbolism. Combe, of.cit., pl. 18. 

76. Stefano di Giovanni Sassetta, The Journey of the Magi, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York (43.98.1). For the 
ape in representations of the Epiphany, cf. Janson, of.cit., 
pp. 68f. 

77. Tolnay, op.cit., p. 44. 
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patterned on the traditional meeting of the trains of the three Kings as rendered in earlier com- 
positions, as, for instance, in the Bréviaire de Salisbury of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris.” 
However, this encounter cannot portray the joyous meeting of the three Magi before the act of 
the Adoration. It is hostile, and in this I agree with Tolnay.” 

This part of the painting can be interpreted only with the general context of the entire altar- 
piece in mind. The altarpiece represents the powers of evil in the complex composition of the 
hut in the center panel, whereas in the background, as interpreted so far, the results of their 
activities in the world are depicted. Considering that the two prevailing scenes in the background 
of the wings show the effects of the work of Antichrist, it seems very probable that the same 1s 
represented in the background of the center panel. While the side scenes appearing over the donors’ 
portraits depict the results of Antichrist’s actions so far as average mankind is concerned, it seems 
very likely that the corresponding scene of the middle panel, appearing above the Adoration, shows 
the three Kings as the victims of the Antichrist. If this is really the case, the scene with the three 
warrior hordes represents the results of the Antichrist’s seduction of the rulers of the world. 

The nature of these results is not very clear in the Antichrist legend. It is quite obvious, how- 
ever, in the book of the New Testament which has already proved to be of great importance as a 
source for Bosch’s painting. In Revelation 16:14, 19:19, and 20:8 it is recounted, in varying terms, 
that the Kings of the world, seduced by the messengers of the wicked, will gather together for 
the final battle at the end of time. This battle, as is expressly told in Revelation 20:8, is the war 
of Gog and Magog. In the legend of the Antichrist these legendary nations also make an appear- 
ance.*” There, however, they are not precisely identified with the three Kings, but are only men- 
tioned as joining them in the great exodus of all nations of the world. There can hardly be any 
doubt that the representation in the background of the center panel is the gathering for the final 
war, the terrible battle which will be instigated by the Antichrist and fought by the three Kings 
of the earth. Revelation 20:8 indicates that the nations will be gathered together from the four 
quarters of the earth. A feature of Bosch’s representations that has a possible connection with this 
description is the little windmill appearing above the dunes, right in the center of the middle panel 
(Fig. 20). Standing at such a marked spot of the composition, it looks almost like a signpost point- 
ing to the four quarters of the earth. The bare, yellowish mountains, on the other hand, are 
probably a feature taken from an Old Testament description of the war of Gog and Magog. Ac- 
cording to Ezekiel 38:8, this battle is to be fought in “the mountains of Israel, which have been 
always waste.” 

Representing the three armies of the Kings as gathering for the final war, Bosch again resorts 
to his characteristic method, which was employed in the representation of the shepherds in the 
central panel. He takes a traditional feature of the Adoration scene, transforms it for his own 
purpose, and thus turns its meaning into its very opposite. As already mentioned in the case of 
the shepherds, the naive worshiper has probably always taken this part of the painting for a familiar 
representation. He most likely took the armies for a picture of the traditional meeting of the 
Kings’ trains before the Adoration. This, I think, was exactly what Bosch intended. 





78. Ms lat. 17.294, Nativity, fol. 56v. In this representa- 
tion it is a cross and not a heathen symbol that characterizes 
the territory in which the meeting of the three Kings takes 
place. 

79. There actually are representations which show the 
retinues of the Magi preparing for a fight at their unexpected 
meeting before the Adoration. The late fourteenth century 
Epiphany on the left shutter of the “Small Bargello Diptych” 
(Grete Ring, 4 Century of French Painting, 1400-1500, Lon- 
don, 1949, fig. 16) shows one of the horsemen brandishing 
his sword. I cannot, however, find any sign of a battle in the 
other example mentioned by Joseph Schaefer (Les primitifs 


francais du XIV® et du XV® siécle, Paris, 1949), the Adoration 
of the Magi by Bartolo di Fredi, illustrated in R. Van Marle, 
The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, 11, The 
Hague, 1924, p. 491, fig. 318. This probably is an error. 
Compare the battle in the background of Leonardo’s Epiphany, 
Florence, Galleria degli Uffizi, and the miniature from the 
Hours of Etienne Chevalier by Jean Fouquet (Ring, of.cit., 
fig. 70). I am indebted to Dr. Panofsky for drawing my atten- 
tion to the passage in the book by J. Schaefer. 

80. See above, note 25. Cf. also the text of the late fifteenth 
century German block-books (note 19). 
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Within this traditional context, the town at the top of the middle panel (Fig. 20) would have 
been taken for the historic town of Jerusalem, the original destination of the Magi. That Bosch 
actually meant to portray this Biblical city and not the town of Bethlehem can, in my opinion, be 
safely assumed. There is more than one reason for this supposition. On the one hand, the city is 
characterized as very important and is filled with religious monuments. On the other, it has, within 
the non-historical and purely symbolical context of Bosch’s conception, a very special significance. 
This symbolical conception has a prophetic character; it embodies events which are to happen in the 
future. 

According to the Apocalypse, the present world of evil will fall after the last terrible war. A 
new heaven and a new earth will appear. This is the glorious beginning of the new messianic era. 
The apocalyptic symbol for this new era is, as expressed in Revelation 21:2 and 10, the New 
Jerusalem, the heavenly city, adorned like a bride for her husband. If the present interpretation 
of Bosch’s altarpiece is correct in its general idea, then there can hardly be any doubt that this is 
the city which Bosch meant to portray at the top of the central panel. Whereas the “waste moun- 
tains of Israel” are characterized as the old evil world by the idol with the crescent, the entrance 
to the heavenly city, situated at the left front tower, is marked by a cross at the road. Although 
this detail is very small and difficult to recognize, it is, except for Abraham’s Sacrifice represented 
in the gift of the King, the only symbol pointing to the Crucifixion, the completion of the work 
of Redemption. The representations at the top of the wings possibly still belong to the old evil 
world. The buildings in the far background of the left wing, being of more rustic character, prob- 
ably mark the hamlet of Bethlehem, but in addition they may have a symbolic meaning (Fig. 16). 
As for the right panel, the symbolical character of the city on the island (Fig. 17) is very obvious, 
but the nature of the symbolism still seems problematic. The light-colored fairy-tale town, how- 
ever, at the top of the middle panel, appearing right under the glorious star of the Saviour, is 
definitely a celestial emblem; it is the heavenly Jerusalem, city of divine promise and symbol of 
the triumphant Church. 


Il 


On the other side of the altarpiece, when the triptych is closed, the representation is again one 
large scene, the Mass of St. Gregory, in grisaille (Fig. 21). The composition consists of two dis- 
tinctly separated parts, one below showing the persons celebrating the Mass, the other at the top 
representing the vision of the Saint. 

In the lower section (Figs. 24, 25), St. Gregory is depicted kneeling in front of an altar which, 
in strict frontality, is placed in the center of the space without any indication of an architectural 
setting. The other persons rendered in the foreground are a deacon and two donors. In the rear 
two groups are represented behind the curtains of the altar: at the right side, the followers of St. 
Gregory, carrying his tiara and crosier; at the left are the followers of the donor. This donor (at 
the left) is unquestionably a different person from the man portrayed by Bosch in the Adoration 
of the Magi. He does not appear with his wife as does the donor of the Epiphany, but with his 
young son (at the right). 

The dry and dispassionate atmosphere is a most remarkable feature of this scene. In front of 
the large bare form of the completely unadorned altar the four single figures in the otherwise 
empty foreground look isolated, stern, and unmoved. Not one of them shows any sign of the 
emotion which would be expected of persons witnessing the miracle of the Host turned into the 
real body of the suffering Christ." Upon analysis of the upper portion of the composition, the 


81. The legend, which cannot be found in earlier sources, Schmerzensmann, Typengeschichte eines deutschen Andachts- 
was probably not developed before the fifteenth century. Cf. bildwerkes von 1300-1600, Forschungen zur deutschen Kunst- 
Kinstle, of.cit., 1, p. 487; and Gert von der Osten, Der  geschichte, vil, 1935, p. 23. The legend originated from the 
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reason for this aridity becomes apparent. Here the representation is not a miracle to evoke ecstatic 
emotions, but a moral lesson in the guise of a religious vision. 

In this upper section (Figs. 22, 23, 26) Bosch has rendered this miracle, traditionally indicated 
by depicting the Man of Sorrows and only the instruments of the Passion,” as a gigantic vision 
of the real story of the Passion in a series of scenes. This representation occurs on a border around 
a large round-arched surface which appears to be an altarpiece. In front of this altarpiece, adorned 
by nine angels, the Man of Sorrows emerges from his sarcophagus on the altar. 

The particular type of the reanimated body of the dead Christ as Bosch depicts it here is unusual 
in this context. While in all earlier and contemporary representations of the Mass of St. Gregory 
the Man of Sorrows appears as a figure in active motion, showing his wounds or even stepping 
forward toward the Saint,* Bosch has represented the Man of Sorrows in the so-called Gregorian 
type,*° with his head bent and his hands crossed in front of his body, utterly sad, motionless, and 
completely passive. 

The border with the Passion scenes appearing around this figure is a curious formation with 
a kind of outgrowth at the top (Fig. 26). The first four scenes of the Passion, two at the left and 
two at the right of this altarpiece within an altarpiece, look almost like representations on the 
wings. Higher up, however, the little figures in the scenes are no longer rendered as though ex- 
isting within the boundaries of a frame. They have come to life and emerge into the open space. 
Thus the representation has actually adopted the character of a vision. 

Contemplating the curious formation of the border as a whole, with its strange outgrowth at 
the top, it becomes quite apparent that the entire structure is meant as a mountain. The Passion 
scenes depicted on this mountain start with the Agony in the Garden at the lower left (Fig. 22). 
The story proceeds from here in serpentine lines upwards, alternating from left to right until, 
at the upper right scene, the Carrying of the Cross, the figures actually begin to climb up the hill. 
They climb up, again in a serpentine line, to the top of the mountain, where the Passion ends with 
the Crucifixion on the Mount of Calvary. 

In this scene of the Crucifixion (Fig. 26) we find the key for the understanding of the under- 
lying meaning of the entire composition painted on the back of Bosch’s altarpiece of the Epiphany. 
The Crucifix is represented surrounded by St. John and the Holy Women. At the left side of this 
scene, farther down the hill, the cross of the repentant thief appears. Bosch has not represented him 
as crucified, but as standing on a ladder still waiting for his execution. Looking at the other side, 
where the cross with the unrepentant malefactor should be expected, no representation of this 


pictorial tradition and chiefly remained one. In this tradition, 
the miracle is not always clearly defined as an actual transub- 
stantiation. Most representations show both the wafer and the 
body of Christ, thus indicating that the latter is merely meant 
as a miraculous apparition confirming the transubstantiation. 


Burdach, Der Gral, Stuttgart, 1938, pp. 204f. 

84. Cf., for instance, the examples given in note 82, another 
one reproduced in Kiinstle (of.cit., 1, p. 493), and the Utrecht 
altarpiece (G. J. Hoogewerff, De Noord-Nederlandsche 
Schilderkunst, 1, The Hague, 1936, fig. 322, p. 568). For an 





I am greatly indebted to Mr. Earl Rosenthal for letting me 
use his personal notes on the subject. 

82. Cf., for instance, the copy of a painting by the Master 
of Flémalle (Friedlander, op.cit., 11, pl. xii) ; the small panel 
by a follower of Memling, New York, Metropolitan Museum, 
21.134.3B; and the painting ascribed to Bernt Notke in 
Liibeck, Burger, Schmitz, Beth, Die deutsche Malerei vom 
ausgehenden Mittelalter bis zum Ende der Renaissance, Handb. 
d. Kw., Berlin, 1917, fig. 571, p. 470. The instruments of 
the Passion, or “Arma Christi,” were kept and worshiped in 
the Church of S. Croce of Jerusalem in Rome, where the 
miracle was thought to have been witnessed by St. Gregory. 

83. The doctrine of the nine angelic hierarchies, in Diony- 
sius the Pseudo-Areopagite, Caelestis hierarchia, vi, 2 (Migne, 
III, 200D), was propagated by St. Gregory. In connection 
with this doctrine, the Spanish liturgy prescribes for every 
Mass that the Host be divided into nine sections. Cf. Konrad 


example contrasting particularly with Bosch’s representation 
in the lively motion of the Christ figure, cf. the altarpiece 
ascribed to the Burgundian School in the Wadsworth Athe- 
naeum, Hartford, Conn. 

85. Cf. Gabriel Millet, Recherches sur Viconographie de 
PEvangile, Paris, 1916, pp. 483ff.; Emile Male, L’art 
religieux de la fin du moyen age en France, 4th ed., Paris, 
1931, pp. 98ff.; Erwin Panofsky, “Imago Pietatis,” in Fest- 
schrift fiir M. J. Friedlander, Leipzig, 1927, p. 261. The 
so-called Gregorian type of the Man of Sorrows, thought to 
have been the basis for the development of the legend, was, 
strangely enough, rather neglected in representations of the 
Mass of St. Gregory. See Gert von der Osten, of.cit., p. 29. 
Except for the altarpiece by Enguerrand Charonton in Ville- 
neuve-lés-Avignon (Ring, of.cit., fig. 67), hardly any exam- 
ples can be named before the sixteenth century. 
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kind can be found, and only the trunk of a broken tree appears instead.** The cross of the un- 
repentant thief has not yet been erected; it is being carried up by two underlings, a scene represented 
at the part of the hill under the Cross of Christ. The malefactor himself is led up by a soldier, with 
hands bound, looking back to the Cross-carrying Christ. 

Though the traditional counterpart of the unrepentant thief is lacking, in actuality there is a 
counterpart representation next to the tree stump, slightly farther down the hill. This is Judas, 
who has hung himself from a tree and whose soul is being carried away on a pole by a flying devil 
surrounded by large diabolic birds.*’ 

That the painter does not render the cross of the unrepentant thief at its traditional place but 
depicts the hanging Judas instead is unique in Christian iconography and deeply significant for 
the context of Bosch’s composition. The hanging Judas is, in a way, similar to the Antichrist figure 
of the scene of the Adoration, the key figure for the understanding of the entire representation. 

In the belief of the Middle Ages, Judas has become the villain kat exochen. The legend ascribes 
to the traitor of Christ every possible crime, and his suicide, especially, mentioned in the New 
Testament, makes him appear as the worst of all evildoers. According to Augustine, the suicide 
of Judas, expressing his loss of hope in Divine Grace, adds to his guilt instead of expiating it, and 
the manner of his death is the deepest reason for the general belief that his soul is doomed to eternal 
punishment.® Thus, Judas, and especially the hanging Judas, came to be thought of as an image 
of evil comparable to the figure of the Antichrist. In actual fact, Judas was compared to the Anti- 
christ, and early descriptions of the personal appearance of the two are sometimes identical.” 
Moreover, both figures were regarded as the evil Jew, and in later representations Judas frequently 
appears with prominent Jewish features. 

In Bosch’s composition the hanging Judas is coupled with the figure of the devil, while, at the 
opposite side, next to the cross of the repentant thief, the clouded sky opens to send forth an angel 
floating in a ray of light. Judas and the devil appear at the right side, which, viewed from the 
Crucifix, really is the left and thus the evil side. It is the side on which in allegorical representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion the figure of the defeated Synagogue occurs. The hanging Judas of Bosch’s 
painting thus can stand for the Synagogue. We can already find the figure of Judas as a counter- 
part to Ecclesia in earlier art. In miniatures of French fourteenth century breviaries the hanging 
Judas appears as an image of Despair.** He is juxtaposed to a female figure symbolizing Hope 
in Divine Grace. This figure is distinctly characterized as Ecclesia, making it quite apparent that 
the hanging Judas is meant as a symbol of the Synagogue. The hanging Judas in Bosch’s composi- 
tion, just as the Antichrist figure in the Adoration of the Magi, is undoubtedly also a symbol of all 
evil. 


86. It is not quite clear from Bosch’s representation whether 
a tree stump is meant or a broken cross from a previous cruci- 
fixion. For the latter, cf. the so-called ““Triptyque de Loches,” 
School of Fouquet (Ring, of.cit., fig. 95). For the negative 
meaning of the tree stump, see Frederick Hartt, “Lignum vitae 
in medio paradisi: The Stanza d’Eliodoro and the Sistine 
Ceiling,” ART BULLETIN, XXXII, 1950, pp. 130, 138ff., and 
Panofsky, Albrecht Diirer, 11, no. 213. 

87. For the iconography of the hanging Judas, cf. Oswald 
Goetz, “Hie hencktt Judas,” in Form und Inhalt, Festschrift 
fiir Otto Schmidt, Stuttgart, 1951, pp. 105-137. The diabolic 
birds already occur at an early stage of the development of the 
subject. In the so-called Prayerbook of St. Hildegard of Bingen 
(Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Clm. 935), a miniature painted in 
the last quarter of the twelfth century shows the hanging Judas 
surrounded by large hovering birds. He is not yet represented 
with the devil carrying away his soul (Goetz, of.cit., fig. 8, 
p. 115). Goetz calls the diabolic birds “the envoys of hell” 


(ibid., p. 116). It is obvious that this representation is in 
strict accordance with a specific feature of the legend, which 
was also taken over and used in the text of the Legenda Aurea; 
“Judas ought not to die on the earth because all earthly 
creatures ought to hate him, but in the air where wicked 
spirits be, because he had deserved to be in their company.” 
(The legend of Judas is recounted in the chapter on the Apostle 
Matthias, ed. Th. Graesse, Leipzig, 1850, pp. 183ff.) 

88. Augustinus, De civitate dei, 1, 17, ed. Dombart, Leipzig, 
in Aedibus B. G. Teubnereri, 1863, 1, pp. 25f. Cf. Goetz, 
Op.cit., p. 136. 

89. The comparison is drawn in pseudo-Methodius. Cf. 
Bousset, of.cit., p. 157. 

go. Bréviaire de Belleville, Paris, Bibl. Lat. 


Nat., MS 


10.483, fol. 17v; Leroquais, of.cit., pl. xx1x. A similar minia- 
ture is illustrated in Germain Bazin, L’école parisienne, Geneva, 
1947, as from the Bréviaire de Belleville, Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
MS Lat. 10.484, fol. 12. Cf. Goetz, of.cit., pp. 133f. 
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In the particular place in the Crucifixion which is the traditional place for the symbol of evil, 
Bosch needed a figure of much greater significance than the unrepentant thief. He needed a figure 
which could be charged with responsibility for the evil deeds carried out in the course of the Passion. 
This, according to the Gospels, could only be Judas the traitor. Bosch, indeed, has represented 
the entire Passion not only as the outcome of Judas’ treason, but as the result of evil as such, for 
which Judas stands as a symbol. 

Looking at the individual representations in St. Gregory’s vision, we find that each of these 
scenes of the Passion of Christ is rendered with the idea that what is taking place is the result of 
human vice. In the Gethsemane scene (Fig. 22) the sleeping St. Peter with his sword lying idly at 
his side is a picture of Sloth, while in the following scene, the Arrest of Christ (Fig. 23), the same 
St. Peter, uselessly and furiously attacking with his sword, is a picture of Anger. In fact, Bosch 
probably meant to represent in these scenes of the Passion the Seven Deadly Sins. Besides the 
Crucifixion, there are seven individual scenes. It is noteworthy that in some of them accessory 
details and figures are rendered, the connection of which with the main action is not at once ap- 
parent. The sitting man with the monkey, for instance, at the Flagellation, and the two men with 
the dog relieving himself at the Crowning with Thorns have no relation to the Biblical story. 
They are, however, very important in the context of the Deadly Sins. Since the actions of some 
of the small figures, as well as the tiny representations in the many niches, are not recognizable 
today (even on the original), the following identifications should be taken as suggestions only. 

The A gony in the Garden, as indicated by the sleeping Apostles, represents Acedia.” The Arrest 
of Christ, by St. Peter’s brandishing his sword and by the other attackers, is characterized as /ra. 
In the scene of Christ Before Pilate, Pilate, his peeping wife wearing a very fashionable head- 
dress, may represent Superbia.”* The obviously delighted onlooker with the monkey at the Flagella- 
tion is apparently a picture of Luxuria.** The fat men accompanied by the misbehaving dog (per- 
haps in connection with the unidentified representation in the niche) probably stand for Gula.”* 
The unrepentant thief turning to scowl at Christ, at the Carrying of the Cross, probably indicates 
that the scene is meant as [nvidia,” and a picture of Avaritia is obviously intended in the unusual 
representation in the Undressing of Christ, where the soldiers do not throw dice but actually battle 
for the garments.” 


g1. The vice of Acedia is always represented by a sleeping 
person. Compare Jerome Bosch’s painting of the Seven Deadly 
Sins on a table-board (Madrid, Prado; Baldass, of.cit., fig. 


13). See Erwin Panofsky, “Zwei Diirerprobleme,” Miinchner 


represented this incident with the Carrying of the Cross. It 
seems strange at first that Bosch should have seen a manifesta- 
tion of envy in Christ’s being mocked by the thief. The thought 
is probably based on the next verses (40-41) of this chapter: 





Jahrb. d. bild. Kunst, N.F. vill, 1931, pp. 1ff., for some 
discussion of the sleep of Acedia. On the choir stalls of 1435 
in the Cathedral of St. John in ’s-Hertogenbosch, which have 
a cycle of the Seven Sins (most of them symbolic animals), 
Sloth is represented by a scene of the Agony in the Garden. 
See De Kathedrale Basiliek van St. Jan te ’s-Hertogenbosch, 
’s-Hertogenbosch, 1949, p. 44, fig. a. Thus Bosch took this 
idea from the tradition of his city. (For drawing my attention 
, during a recent visit to ’s-Hertogenbosch, I am most 
to Mr. Frans van Valderen.) 
g2. Compare the representations of Ira and Superbia on the 
le-board (Baldass, of.cit., figs. 12, 13). 
93. Compare the very prominent part a flagellation plays in 
eghel’s Luxuria (Bastelaer, of.cit., no. 131; drawing, in 
on Tolnai, Die Zeichnungen Pieter Bruegels, Munich, 
1925, nO. 33. 

»4. In the Hay Wain Bosch has also represented a dog as 

emblem for Gula. Baldass, of.cit., fig. 36. Cf. Bax, op.cit., 
note 40. 
\is scene is obviously meant as the railing at Christ by 
the unrepentant malefactor, as told in Luke 23:39. According 
o the Gospel, the incident occurs after the Crucifixion has 
taken place. In his endeavor, however, to connect each of the 
seven Passion scenes with one of the Seven Sins, Bosch has 


¢ 


both are in the same situation, yet the wicked man still 
directs his evil thoughts toward the virtuous man. Keeping 
in mind that in the late Middle Ages Invidia had a much 
more general meaning than the modern envy, that [nvidia was 
opposed to Caritas, and meant an evil attitude toward other 
men in general, Bosch’s representation becomes understandable. 
Bosch has rendered the thief as turning and looking back at 
Christ. The idea and etymology of Invidia implies the element 
of looking at somebody in an inverted or oblique way. The 
element of “looking” is very prominent also in Bosch’s repre- 
sentation of Invidia on the table-board (Baldass, of.cit., fig. 
15). 

96. To represent the greed of gain Bosch has exaggerated 
the Biblical story. The peaceful settlement of the issue as 
recorded in the Gospels did not sufficiently serve his purpose. 
The fight for the cloak can already be found in the German 
tradition of the fifteenth century. See, for instance, Die 
Anfange der Miinchner Tafelmalerei, Ausstellung, Munich, 
1935, nos. 18, 23, 31. That the painter represents the Parting 
of Christ’s Garments together with the Undressing of Christ 
is characteristic of his endeavor to connect each of the seven 
Passion scenes with one of the Seven Sins. According to the 
Gospels, the incident happens after the Crucifixion. 
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Thus the Passion of Christ has been transformed by Bosch into a gigantic procession of the 
vices, and the Mount of Calvary has been turned by the painter into the Mountain of the Deadly 
Sins, an enormous emblem of the evil in the world. The very outgrowth at the top, insinuating 
characterizes the strange structure as something diabolic. Ab- 


97 


an unpleasing physical abnormity, 
normal human and animal formations, such as cripples, monsters, and the diseased, have always 
been—and not only in the compositions by Bosch—symbols for the evil and the Satanic in mediaeval 
and Renaissance art.** The idea of a Mountain of Vices may already have existed in contemporary 
art. If we compare the woodcut by Erhard Schoen showing the Mountain of Lies (Fig. 27),”° we 
find a very similar idea expressed in a very similar way. 

For Bosch, the Passion.of Christ is the result of evil in the world. From this point of view, the 
significance of the specific type of the Man of Sorrows used by Bosch in this representation becomes 
at once apparent. Christ is represented only as the image of his sufferings caused by evil. He is 
not the Redeemer triumphant in spite and because of his sufferings, as he usually occurs in pictures 
of the Mass of St. Gregory. In Bosch’s representation Christ looks down from his tomb in great 
sadness, as though he were saying, “Behold, what the evil world has done to me!”””” This, indeed, 
is the essence of the entire painting. Christ appears to warn mankind of evil. His image is an ad- 
monition to the spectator to avoid the vices and sins represented in the painting, to renounce the 
wicked ways of the world, and to fight the Judas in his own soul. 

The didactic intentions of the composition become perfectly clear when we look for a moment 
again at the hanging Judas as he appears at the top of the Mountain of Sins.*** In the later art 
of the Northern Renaissance, the picture of the hanging Judas, conceived as an isolated representa- 
tion, has become a familiar emblem expressing an ominous warning of evil. A miniature in a volume 
of poems on the Passion composed by Jacques le Lieur (Fig. 28) shows such a single picture of 
warning.” Bosch’s representation of the hanging Judas, though still occurring within the context 
of the Passion, already has the quality of an isolated didactic emblem. Together with the representa- 
tion appearing at its lower right side, it forms a complete idea in itself which could retain its 
specific significance even when detached from the larger context. This representation at the lower 
right shows two shadowy little figures appearing within some elements of a landscape. They are 
a man with a little boy. The father has raised his arm to point out the hanging Judas to his small 
son, as though he were saying, “Look here, this is what happens to a wicked man!” 

_ This scene of the hanging Judas pointed out as a warning example by a bystander to his little 
son has a very important meaning in the context of Bosch’s entire composition. Although Bosch 
represented this incident as a historical scene, i.e., as happening during the Passion of Christ, the 
father and the child are unquestionably at the same time also intended as the figurae of the donor 
and his son appearing before the altar. In the relation of these figures in the lower part of the 
composition and the two small figures appearing in the vision at the upper part of the representa- 
tion, we find the final clue for the understanding of Bosch’s painting. The whole composition, 


97. In an engraving by the Master BxG (Lehrs 34), 101. In Bosch’s painting, the hanging Judas appears in the 


apparently a copy of a lost original by the Master of the 
Amsterdam Cabinet, a large bump or outgrowth appears on 
the forehead of a fool. In fifteenth century ideology, “fool” 
and “evildoer” are still very closely connected. Cf. Janson, 
op.cit., pp. 199f. 

98. Cf. Elisabeth Sudeck, Bettlerdarstellungen vom Ende 
des XV. Jahrhunderts bis zu Rembrandt, Strasbourg, 1931, 
p. 14; and J. P. A. Beins, Misvorming en verbeelding, Amster- 
dam, 1948, pp. 54ff. 

99. Bilder-Katalog zu Geisberg, Der deutsche Einblatt- 
Holzschnitt, no. 1166. 


100. Cf, Friedlander, of.cit., Vv, 1927, p. 113: “Die Un- 


schuld sieht blass und belanglos aus, sie duldet beklagenswert 
und hilflos, der Teufel dagegen ist geistreich und tatkraftig.” 
See also notes 60 and 105 of the present study. 


background of the Carrying of the Cross. This is the place 
where the subject seems to belong according to the tradition. 
In a small tempera painting in the Louvre, School of Avignon, 
about 1390, showing the Carrying of the Cross, the hanging 
Judas also appears in the background of this scene (Ring, 
op.cit., fig. 9). A miniature of the Book of Hours of Etienne 
Chevalier (Paul Wescher, Jean Fouquet and His Time, Basle, 
1949, pl. 11), and a painting by Derick Baegert (formerly 
Duenwege) (Robert Nissen, “Derick Baegert aus Wesel,” 
Westfalen, XXI1, 1937, p. 216 and pl. xvi1) also show the 
hanging Judas in the background of the Carrying of the 
Cross. Cf. Goetz, op.cit., p. 133, note 75. 

102. New York, Morgan Library, Ms 147, fol. 271. Cf. 
the discussion of this representation in Goetz, of.cit., pp. 136f. 
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intended as a warning homily for the spectator, is in the first place a moral lesson to the probably 
motherless*® little child who appears in the very foreground of the painting. It is a moral lesson, 
paid for by his wealthy father kneeling at the left of the altar, and painted by the man behind the 
curtain who, by his pointing gesture, is characterized as the demonstrator of the scene."* 


iil 


The Passion scenes represented on the reverse side of the Bosch painting conclude the theological 
program of the altarpiece in a traditional way. Whereas the Adoration of the Magi, the basic Bib- 
lical motive of the front representation, implies the idea of Christ’s appearance in the world and 
of his miraculous Incarnation, the representation on the back shows his Passion and sacrificial 
Death. However, though the motives of both sides, front as well as back, are traditional and taken 
from traditional contexts, the real and actual subject of both scenes is not a traditional one. The 
facts of the Redemption are not the real subject of Bosch’s altarpiece; his real and entirely new 
subject is the world. 

It is the world which is represented in the three Kings who have come to worship the infant 
Christ. Making use of one of the many allegorical expositions of the three Wise Men, interpreting 
them as the three continents, Bosch has shaped these three figures into an impressive, pompous 
picture of the world in all its worldliness. The emblems of the world’s vices and temptations ap- 
pearing on their garments and other attire are an unmistakable characterization of the three Kings 
as an allegory of the world. The close connection of the Kings with the large realm of evil, rendered 
in and around the diabolic hut, makes this underlying idea quite apparent. In addition, the incidents 
depicted in the landscape, showing the results of the evil contrivances in the hut, are definite proof 
that Bosch actually meant to portray, in the entire representation, the world in contrast to the 
Kingdom of God, as it always appears in the Biblical texts.*** In the painting on the reverse side 
of this altarpiece Bosch also has given a picture of the evil world, and even Christ and the Passion 
are seen sub specie mundi. 

This new perspective brought about a very serious change in the character of the Christian altar- 
piece. Christian altar painting presenting to the vision of the believer the Divine Personages and 
the acts of the Redemption had, since the beginning of the fifteenth century, adopted a new realism. 
The particular and fascinating process by which the new worldly values penetrated the sphere of 
religious representation has frequently been made the subject of scholarly studies.*°* The result 
of this process was the creaticn of a new symbolism and a powerful new vividness given to the 
Holy Personages and to the Biblical scenes. Yet, until the work of Bosch, all this still served the 
original purpose of the altarpiece, to reassure the faithful spectator of the Redemption of his soul 
accomplished by the Incarnation and Death of the Saviour. 


103. It seems relatively safe to assume that the wife of the centered on the infernal and evil, while everything good 
donor was dead at the time of the commission of the painting, and virtuous automatically assumes a negative quality. This 
for otherwise she too would have been portrayed. Her probable accounts for the paleness and insignificance of the divine and 
recent death may even have something to do with the dedica- saintly figures painted by Bosch. Compare notes 60 and 100. 


tion of the picture. The indulgences one could receive by 
going before the image of the Gregorian Man of Sorrows were 


usually passed on to deceased persons, and the Gregorian 


106. Cf. Erwin Panofsky, “Jan van Eyck’s Arnolfini Por- 
trait,” Burlington Magazine, LXIV, 1934, pp. 117-127; idem, 
“The Friedsam Annunciation and the Problem of the Ghent 


Masses were held to relieve the dead of some of the punish- Altarpiece,” ART BULLETIN, XVII, 1935, PP. 433-473; idem, 
ments for their sins. “Once More the Friedsam Annunciation ... ,” ART BULLETIN, 
104. See note 49. XX, 1939, pp. 419-424; Charles de Tolnay, “Zur Herkunft 
105. In the New Testament this juxtaposition occurs many des Stiles der van Eyck,” Miinchner Jahrbuch, 1x, 1932, pp. 


times. The most important text on the world is I John 2:15-18, 
containing the famous passage on the Antichrist. These verses 
can be regarded as the leading text for Bosch’s entire work. 
In representations like Bosch’s depicting the wicked world as 
opposed to the Kingdom of Heaven, the interest is necessarily 


320ff.; idem, Le Maitre de Flémalle et les fréres van Eyck, 
Brussels, 1939; Millard Meiss, “Light as Form and Symbol 
in Some Fifteenth Century Paintings,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 
1945, pp. 175-181; Schapiro, of.cit. 
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In the course of this spiritual process, however, consciousness was more and more directed toward 
the world, until in the work of Jerome Bosch the world has actually become the real subject of 
the painting. This brought the altar painter and the altar painting into what may be called a 
tragic predicament. Bosch, the first “painter of the world,” appears as the moral rejector of his own 
subject; and the very representation of this subject has changed the character of the Christian altar- 
piece. Since Bosch not only pictures the world as evil, but the Passion as the result of its wicked- 
ness and Christ as a helpless sufferer from it, the original purpose of the altarpiece has actually 
been abolished. Christ and his life no longer appear as powerful reassurances of the accomplished 
Redemption. Thus in Bosch’s paintings the Christian altarpiece is virtually deprived of its most 
essential property: it has lost its traditional character as an image for religious devotion. In his 
hands the Christian altarpiece has moved from its original emotional sphere of religion into a new 
intellectual sphere of moralization. 

The interpretation of the Mass of St. Gregory on the reverse side of Bosch’s altarpiece has made 
it obvious that the Adoration of the Magi must also have a specific didactic character. The diabolic 
realm shown on the front of the altarpiece is not represented merely as an impressive demonstra- 
tion that evil is predominant in the world; it implies also—and above all—a severe warning, a 
call to renounce it. Thus Bosch has converted the Christian altarpiece into a medium for didactic 
representation. 

This may have been one of the reasons why the altarpieces painted by Bosch soon disappeared 
from the churches during the period following his death. All of them are found very early in 
private collections.” The Reformation can hardly be responsible for this in every case. Perhaps 
the following generations came to realize that the satiric, didatic character of these paintings made 
them unsuitable for public devotion.*** Both Protestants and Catholics had good reasons for ob- 
jecting to them, and it is not surprising that they were removed from the churches. On the other 
hand, Bosch’s creations appealed immensely to the taste of private art collectors and were eagerly 
bought up by them, for the character of his paintings, if it made them, in a way, unfit for ecclesi- 
astical purposes, made them extremely desirable for religious and moral meditation and specula- 
tion in a secular atmosphere. I do not believe that the enormous popularity which Bosch’s work 
found with the early art collector was merely based on aesthetic reasons. The programmatic scope 
of his paintings must have been at least equally important in securing them new homes in secular 
surroundings. 

Thus the art of Jerome Bosch marks a turning point in the history of Northern painting. His 
work led very definitely to secular art. Although in Northern painting secular creations can be found 
-long before his time, the work of Jerome Bosch laid the basis for the first really large and im- 
portant paintings with a wide and elaborate scope expressly created for secular purposes. A great 
and official secular painting became possible now, finding its models in the great and official religious 
art, in altar painting turned “worldly.” These paintings not only supplied secular works with new 
technical and artistic accomplishments, but with the basic programmatic ideas essential for the estab- 
lishment of a new secular art. 





107. The Prado Epiphany, for instance, belonged to a 
private estate, even before Philip II acquired it for his collec- 
tion. In 1568 the king had it confiscated from Jan Casembrot, 
Master of Backerzeele. 

108. This objection seems still more justified after looking 
at other paintings by Bosch, such as the Marriage at Cana or 
the Garden of Delights. The strange and untraditional charac- 
ter of these works, however, can by no means be explained by 
assuming that they were commissioned by an heretical sect 
(see note 12). Their surprising representations are the result 
of the same new symbolism, one of satiric, didactic character 


castigating the sins of an evil world, a symbolism based on a 
strictly Catholic conviction. The negative character of this 
symbolism shows clearly the tragic religious situation of the 
generation before the Reformation. How much Luther’s mes- 
sage, that man’s soul will be saved by faith alone and not by 
good works, must have meant to his contemporaries becomes 
apparent upon a glance at Bosch’s altarpieces. There we see 
a deep awareness that man is living in a devilish world, and 
a vivid consciousness of the powerful obstacles to moral 
behavior and good works. 
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While the religious painters of the following generations had to make use of the accomplish- 
ments of the Italian Renaissance in order to establish a new ecclesiastical art, Bosch’s work became 
the basic influence for the work of Pieter Brueghel who, two generations later, resumed the ideas 
of Jerome Bosch and transformed them for his own secular creations. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 








DRAWINGS OF 
THE SCULPTOR AUGUSTIN PAJOU 
IN THE UNITED STATES* 


MICHEL N. BENISOVICH 


HEN Henri Lemonnier, in his L’art moderne,’ deplores the fact that the letters of the 

\) V) Directors of the Académie de France in Rome are deficient in those particulars which 

interest us most—that is, information concerning the work of the students—when he 
complains of the “traditional tone” of Natoire’s letters,” he is unjust so far as the letters dealing 
with Pajou are concerned. For although Pajou’s sculptures from the Roman period are missing, 
we have sufficient information, through the Correspondance at least, about the activities of “this 
good student, quite submissive to training,” who has “good taste and a great talent, and is not over- 
conscious of his own ability.” 

The year Pajou began his studies in Rome, M. de Vandiéres enjoined Natoire to make this 
student draw regularly (letter of October 16, 1752). And from the sketch-sheets of his Roman 
period, now in the Art Museum at Princeton University, it is apparent that the pupil carried out 
these orders to the letter, although not always in a direction his Director would have commended. 

The drawings mentioned constitute a group of some sixty sheets, penciled during Pajou’s four- 
and-a-half years in Italy, chiefly during his walks through Baroque Rome. These drawings were 
made expressly for subsequent use in his career as a sculptor. They are part of a collection of more 
than two thousand drawings, a bequest to Princeton University by the late Dan Fellows Platt, 
the majority of which were purchased in London and Italy.* 

Some of Pajou’s drawings would not have met with his teachers’ approval, but the spontaneous 
choice of subjects is very revealing of the young sculptor’s taste. Natoire obviously realized how 
unorthodox his taste was, and in requesting the Directeur des Batiments to grant an extension of 
the pensionnaire’s stay at the Académie, he used the rather clumsy argument that Pajou had not 
yet studied antique sculpture sufficiently. (This was very true, as the illustrations to this article 
will show.) The Directeur des Batiments responded to the request with great logic: if during a stay 
that had lasted since 1752 Pajou had not studied antique sculpture adequately, there was no cer- 
tainty that he would show any improvement if his stay were prolonged for another year. “That 
is precisely why I refuse him this prolongation,” stated M. de Vandiéres in his reply to Natoire 
(letter of February 12, 1755). 

In an attempt to sway him, Natoire sent him several of Pajou’s drawings. “I believe,” wrote 
Natoire, “that he has shown gains in this line, a thing not common among sculptors” (letter of 
March 12, 1755). The drawings were well received upon their arrival in Paris. “A sculptor,” 
wrote the Directeur des Batiments, “is not required to do beautiful pencil-work; his main talent 
lies in the quality of the modeling. The sketch of the satyrs struck me as very clever. The composition 


* This paper was read, in the absence of the author, by France 4 Rome avec les Surintendants des Batiments, publiée 
M. Gaston Briére, President of the Société d’histoire de Vart daprés les manuscrits des Archives nationales par Antoine de 
francais, at the meeting of the Society on January 10, 1948, Montaiglon et L. Guiffrey, Paris, Jean Schemit, vols. x and x1, 
in Paris. 3. See Bulletin of the Department of Art and Archaeology, 

1. Paris, 1912, p. 236. Princeton University, June 1944. 

2. See Correspondance des Directeurs de VAcadémie de 
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shows great taste and personality” (letter of September 30, 1755). One may form an approximate 
idea of this composition of satyrs from a drawing reproduced by H. Stein.* 

What force of modeling this young artist of twenty-five years could occasionally supply ap- 
pears to his advantage in the drawing of the Holy Family (Fig. 1), which resembles the Allegory 
of Peace, once in the Bonnat Collection, now at the Bayonne Museum.* And what healthy grace 
in the Venus and Cupids (Fig. 2) in the Art Museum at Princeton University! Princeton Uni- 
versity also has a pure landscape by Pajou—like one of several such entries of his to the Salons— 
in which he searches, in a naive and rather timid manner, for a synthesis between nature and sculp- 
ture (Fig. 3). 

Nearly all the Princeton drawings 





villas, churches, palaces—are the result of Pajou’s walks 
through Rome. Not many are inspired by antiquity. (Natoire’s observations in his letters were 
evidently right.) Pajou often stops in front of Bernini and Duquesnoy. He sketches his subjects 
rapidly in black or red chalk, then jots down short notes which constitute precious guidance for 
us. His pencil renders with evident admiration the silhouette of an angel on a ceiling, or a Fortezza 
of abundant forms. His drawings speak clearly; nothing is left to memory. 

Let us follow Pajou on his excursions. First comes a concession to antique sculpture: the Vatican 
and the Capitol collections. Then the villas—Medici, Borghese, Pamphili; also, the Giustiniani 
Palace, a short distance from the Church of San Luigi dei Francesi, where Pajou was engaged 
on some small order. Inside the Giustiniani, Pajou stopped before an antique statue of Mercury* 
(Fig. 4) and produced a powerful sketch (Fig. 5). But when he executed a Mercury for the Abbé 
Terray (exhibited at the Salon of 1777, now at the Louvre, Schlichting Collection), he clearly 
forgot his Roman lessons. Pajou’s statue of Mercury is a pale ephebe who seems ashamed of his 
mythological attributes." Then follow visits to the Collegio Romano, where Pajou sketches a 
fleshy Fortezza,° akin to the statue by Alessandro Algardi from the Tomb of Leo XI at San 
Pietro, or to any by Théodon, Monot, or Gros (Fig. 6). And then there is Bernini, whose works 
Pajou pursues at the Gesu, at the San Pietro, and in the streets (the fountain del Tritono, for in- 
stance). Inside San Pietro, he also draws one angel of the Baldacchino by Francesco Fiammingo, 
and studies the latter’s cenotaph for the Flemish merchant Ferdinand van der Eynde, buried at 
Santa Maria dell’Anima (Fig. 9).” 

During the last year of his Roman sojourn, in 1756, Pajou also draws in the San Andrea della 
Valle church, where he does a free copy of the monument to Cardinal Bonelli (71611) by 
C. Rainaldi, and in the Santa Maria della Minerva. He visits Naples as well. On his way back 
to France he passes through Genoa, where he draws after “Signore Pujet”—a San Sebastian, and a 
Beato Alessandro Sauli at the Santa Maria del Carignano. Among the sculptors of the post-Bernini 
generation, Pajou chooses Camillo Rusconi and sketches his three Apostles—S+t. James the Minor, 
St. Matthew, and St. John—a selection in which one may see a certain concession to classicism. 
It would be interesting to compare these drawings to the Jozzetti by Rusconi, now at the Nimes 
Museum. 


Looking through the sheets of Pajou’s drawings in the Art Museum at Princeton University 








which probably originally constituted the artist’s sketch-pad, one is astonished 


4. Augustin Pajou, Paris, 1912, p. 
Ch. L. Cardon Collection in Brussels. 

5. sbid., ill. p. 19. 

6. See Sandrart, Galleria Giustiniani del Marchese Vincenzo 
Giustiniani, 1, Rome, ca. 1650, No. 83; Clarac, Musée de 
sculpture, Paris, 1850, No. 1538, pl. 664; Reinach, Repertoire, 
I, p. 363, No. 1511, pl. 657; Matz and Duhn, Antike Bild- 
werke, 1881, No. 171. 

7. The Giustiniani Hermes was given to Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., by Mrs. Frederick Thompson in 1903, 


7; described as in the 


especially con- 


together with three other marble statues from that palace 
which the Metropolitan Museum of New York had not re- 
tained. Grateful acknowledgment for this information is made 
here to Miss Gisela M. A. Richter, Honorary Curator of 
Greek and Roman Art at the Metropolitan Museum. 

8. See Denyse le Lasseur, Déesses armées dans Dart classique 
grec, Paris, 1919. 

g. See Mariette Frasolet, “Trois cuvres monumentales de F. 
Duquesnoy,” in Bulletin de Institut belge a Rome, xv, 1935. 
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Augustin Pajou, Mother and Child, “d’aprés nature” (0.8 x 0.103 mm.) 8. Augustin Pajou, Console with an incense- 
(Courtesy of the Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University) burner (0.14 x 0.18 cm.) (Courtesy of the 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y.) 




















9. Augustin Pajou, Monument to Ferdinand van der Eynde, 10. Augustin Pajou, Project for a funeral monument for the 
“A Vanima de Francois Flament” (0.326 x 0.23 mm. Maréchal de Belle-Isle. Pen, wash of bistre and water 
(Courtesy of the Art Museum, Princeton University ) color (0.90 x 0.65 cm.) (Courtesy of the Cooper Union 


Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York) 
> ] 
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sidering the pictorial feeling and ability evidenced in some of them—that there are no studies after 
Italian painters, like Pietro da Cortona, for instance. There is just one study, Monks Praying, 
from a painting by Pietro Bianchi (1694-1740), a pupil of Luti and Baciccio, who is now entirely 
forgotten, but may have been one of the sources of inspiration for Natoire, which fact alone would 
explain why Pajou drew from him in Rome. 

Finally, we see a griffonnage of the Roman housetops, one of the gates of the Académie de 
France, and one of a beggar lying in the street “prés Palais Justiniani.” There is even “un ane 
d’aprés nature,” whose manner of execution is reminiscent of the Mére avec bébé a la fenétre in 
the collection of Meta and Paul Sachs in the Fogg Art Museum (Fig. 7).”° 

Having examined Pajou’s drawings at Princeton University, one may agree, after some allow- 
ance is made for the polemical and partisan spirit of the critic, with the perspicacious appraisal of 
the sculptor’s sources made early in the nineteenth century by Joachim Le Breton,” Secretaire 
pérpetuel de la classe des beaux-arts de |’Institut: “Discarding the bad system which ruled the 
French school [this is an allusion to J.-B. Lemoine and Pigalle], Pajou was fully penetrated by 
the sculpture of Bernini and Puget. He showed himself superior to the first, and did not follow 
his exaggerations, while remaining equal to him in facility. Bernini had more the impetuosity of 
genius, while Pajou conceived and planned his statues better. Pajou did not possess to the same 
degree the science and feeling of Puget, but was superior in the composition and the principles 
of his art.” 

Early in his career, Pajou did several clay models and drawings for sepulchral monuments which 
figure in the catalogues of the Salons. Those which have reached us, like the monuments for 
the Maréchal de Mouy” or the one for Bayard,"* derive from a later date. But there exists a 
bas-relief executed for the Princess of Hesse-Homburg which dates from Pajou’s early years, since 
the clay model was shown at the Salon of 1759 and the marble at the Salon of 1761. It is now at 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Leningrad. Among the Roman drawings of Pajou at Princeton Uni- 
versity there is also a project for a sepulchral monument, very Berninesque in theme, which seems 
to be an original sketch by Pajou, not executed from a Roman model. At the later Salon of 1765 
there figured a drawing for another sepulchral monument for which a salonnier ridiculed Pajou— 
his idea of showing the dead hero standing seemed absurd to the lampooner, who should have 
remembered that Maurice de Saxe, by Pigalle, was not a gisant either. 

Unfortunately, we do not know the final destination of these projects and doubt whether they 
ever reached the marble state. This applies also to the drawing of which the only remaining trace 
is the catalogue of the 1837 sale of drawings of the Orléans collector, the vicomte Gaspard de 
Bizemont. Of all these early projects we are able to reproduce one, now in the Cooper Union 
Museum for the Arts of Decoration in New York, donated in 1931 by the Misses Hewitt. It is a 
Projet d’un tombeau pour le Maréchal de Belle-Isle (Charles-Louis-Auguste, comte de Foucquet) 
who died in 1761; this date follows Pajou’s autograph signature. The drawing is done in pen, 
washed with water color and retouched with white chalk. Its dimensions are exceptionally large: 
go cm. high x 65 cm. wide. On the back is a reference to a sale, an annotation which we have not 
been able to explain: “Hubert B. 2-4 de Marzo 1876. G.H.R.” (See Fig. ro.) An explanatory 
text goes with the drawing: “Allegory. The Maréchal enters the sepulchral chamber containing 
the tombs of his wife and his son, the Count of Gisors,"* who both preceded him. Their spirits are 
supposed to have left their tombs in order to greet him, and the Angel of Death is shutting the 
door of the sepulchral chamber in order to indicate that the Maréchal was the last of his family.” 


10. See A. Mongan and P. J. Sachs, Drawings in the Fogg PP. Cailleux, Paris, 1938; also Louis Reau, in Bulletin de la 
Museum of Art, Cambridge, Mass., 111, No. 655, fig. 316. Société de histoire de Part francais, 1, 1936. 
11. J. Le Breton, “Vie et ceuvres de Pajou,” Revue uni- 13. See Stein, of.cit. 
verselle des arts, XXIII. 14. Louis-Marie, comte de Gisors, mestre-de-camp, killed 
12. See Expositions des maquettes du XVIII® siécle chez at the battle of Crevert in June 1758. 
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We are faced here with a work of declamatory dramatism, a theatrical scene with three actors on 
the stage before the fall of the curtain. The main figure carries a feathered helmet of the type one 
sees in the bas-relief for the Princess of Hesse-Homburg, which dates from the same year. Such a 
monument would have required considerable and serious concessions from the art of the sculptor 
in charge of the execution in marble. Ought we to regret that Pajou’s project remained on paper? 

The Maréchal died without descendants, as we already know; his will instituted a sole heir, the 
Marquis de Castries. His land and the Gisors castle, heavily mortgaged, were sold to the King 
before his death. The tomb of the Maréchal de Belle-Isle was at Vernon, thirty-five kilometers 
from Gisors, in the Collegiale de Notre Dame. The heir must have found Pajouw’s project too costly 
and chose a more modest monument.*® 

With the collection of the Marquis de Biron, the Metropolitan Museum in New York acquired 
a drawing by Pajou, a sketch for an incense-burner with two satyrs (Fig. 8), which came from the 
collection and sale of Edmond de Goncourt (February 15-17, 1897). In Goncourt’s Maison d’un 
artiste,” it is described with two other drawings by the same artist: a project for a fountain and the 
pediment of the Palais Royal. The Metropolitan drawing had already figured in the 1879 Exposi- 
tion des dessins anciens of the Ecdle des Beaux-Arts in Paris. 

This is what Edmond de Goncourt, a man who knew eighteenth century drawings better than 
anyone else in his time, wrote about Pajou as a draftsman: “. . . a sculptor who draws with the 
brio of a professional draftsman. His drawings, which are not very well known, are usually executed 
with a warm wash of bistre over a pen line.””’ 

We are especially happy to present some of the drawings of the sculptor Augustin Pajou from 
the Art Museum, Princeton University; not very well-known, they constitute one of those revela- 
tions which the collections in the United States sometimes reserve for the art historian. 


[INSTITUTE OF FINE ARTS, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, N.Y. | 


15. For a reproduction, see Antiquités nationales, by Millin. 16. Paris, 1881, 1, p. 132. 17. shid. 
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THE WOODEN ALTAR FRONTAL 
FROM BUIRA 


WALTER W. S. COOK 


Gathered from many half-forgotten shrines in Cata- 
lonia, numerous wooden altar frontals are preserved in 
the museums of Barcelona and Vich, and also in the 
church of San Juan de las Abadesas. On the other 
hand, there are practically none in the province of Ara- 
gon, except the example from the town of Buira now 
in the Museo Diocesano in Lérida.? 

In its original state, the place of honor in the main 
compartment contained an enthroned bishop saint with 
the symbols of the Evangelists, flanked by twelve stand- 
ing saints (Fig. 1).* The central sainted bishop is en- 
throned within a pointed mandorla in the manner of 
the Majestas Domini (Fig. 2). Seated on a light green 
throne, he rests his feet on a footstool; the right hand 
he raises in benediction and in the left he holds a 
crozier. He is clad in the vestments of a bishop, with 
white alb, tunic, and red chasuble, the pallium orna- 
mented with a lozenge and rosette pattern. The un- 
usually long head is bearded, and the miter formerly 
was decorated with paste jewels. The front of the 
miter and the nose are worn, and most of the color 
is missing on the lower half of the figure. The surface 
of the mandorla is red; there is a bead pattern in black 
on the bevels, and wavy red lines radiate on the white 
background. 

Of the four symbols of the Evangelists which were 
in spandrels outside the mandorla, the lower two are 
entirely missing. The angel of St. Matthew (SANT 
MATEV), with red tunic and wings, is placed at the 
upper left; on the right is the eagle of St. John (S. 
IOAN) painted black, and both are relieved against 
a mottled white ground. The technique is unusual, in- 
asmuch as the Evangelist symbols are not carved and 
doweled to the background as in most wooden altar 
frontals, but are modeled in stucco relief. Both the 
symbols exhibit signs of repainting and the inscriptions 
are later additions. 

Formerly twelve bishops stood under the arcades of 
horseshoe arches in the four side compartments. These 
figures were carved in low relief and doweled to the 


1. Lérida, Museo arqueoldgico diocesano, no. 355. Acquired 
about 1902. From Buira (Benabarre, Huesca) parish church. 
Condition: This is now in an advanced state of deterioration; 
the back and most of the lower half of the frontal have almost 
completely disintegrated. Six figures in the side compartments 
have been lost and only four are preserved entire. Much of the 
polychromy is of a later date. Bibliography: A. Kingsley 
Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, Bos- 
ton, 1923, I, p. 208; V, pl. 555; Joan Fusté i Vila, El museu 
arqueologic de la didcesi de Lleida, Lérida, 1928, p. 143 
Gudiol y Cunill, Els Primitius, u, p. 45, fig. 5; Museo 
arqueolégico del Seminario de Lérida, Lérida, 1933, p. 8. 
There is no basis for the statement that this altar frontal came 
from the convent of Sigena (Porter, of.cit.), since Mossen 


background of the panel. Of these, six are entirely lost, 
and the two preserved at the lower left are badly 
mutilated and discolored from moisture. The arcades, 
bordered by dotted green bands, are supported on slen- 
der spiral colonnettes; the spandrels of the arches are 
decorated by a red foliate motif on a white ground, and 
their soffits with roundels. 

The four saints in the upper register stand on small 
pedestals and each grasps a book and crozier (Fig. 3). 
That they represent bishops or abbots is indicated by 
their vestments, consisting of miter, dalmatic, chasuble, 
alb, and sandals. The first bishop at the upper left, 
with a black book, wears a pale green dalmatic, orange- 
red chasuble, and black sandals. The second saint is 
clad in a red dalmatic and light blue chasuble. The ec- 
clesiastic at the upper right in the second niche holds 
a black book against his light blue dalmatic and red 
chasuble. The last churchman has a red dalmatic and 
blue-green chasuble, while his book is red. Of the two 
mutilated figures in the lower register at the left, only 
the upper half remains. Most of the color is missing, 
but the one nearer the central compartment wore a red 
chasuble. Several of the saints are portrayed with 
beards, others are beardless and all are shown in a po- 
sition of strict frontality against dark backgrounds. 
None can be identified by means of inscriptions or at- 
tributes. 

A wide frame once surrounded the antependium on 
all four sides, but the lower section has now been lost. 
Although much of the original ornament on the frame 
is missing, enough remains to show that the design con- 
sisted of a scroll or strigil enclosing a black cross. The 
vertical and horizontal bands that divide the panel 
into compartments are painted light green with a 
simple decorative pattern of dots. 

Iconographically, this work is unusual in that the 
central bishop saint is surrounded by the symbols of 
the Evangelists, which are generally reserved for Christ 
in Majesty or, in rare instances, the Virgin and Child. 
Frequently during the thirteenth century, and especially 
in the series of altar frontals with stucco backgrounds, 
St. Martin, St. Vincent, and other saints are given the 
place of honor in the central compartment, but the four 
symbols are invariably omitted. Their presence here can 
only be explained on the ground that the provincial 


Joan Fusté i Vila, the former director of the Episcopal Museum 
at Lérida, has stated (El museu arqueolégic de la diécesi de 
Lleida, Lérida, 1925, p. 14) that he found this in the parish 
church of Buira (Buyra or Buira de Latorre). Buira is a small 
village which lies in the mountainous territory southwest of 
Pont de Suert, belonging to the district of Benabarre, province 
of Huesca, and to the diocese of Lérida (Pascual Madoz, 
Diccionario geografico-estadistico-histérico de Espana, Madrid, 
1850, IV, p. 481); it should not be confused with the town of 
a similar name which belongs to the municipality of Benés, 
district of Tremp, county of Ribagorza, province of Lérida 
(ibid., IV, p. 683). 

2. Acknowledgment for use of photographs is made to Mas, 
Barcelona, for Figs. 1-3. 
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artist was following an earlier Romanesque model of 
the Majestas Domini. Apparently misunderstanding the 
meaning of the Evangelist symbols, he has included 
them here merely in order to fill the spandrels outside 
the mandorla, although they are without their proper 
meaning when shown with a saint. 

Further evidence that the artist was strongly influ- 
enced by earlier Romanesque formulas may be found 
in his choice of twelve bishops for the side compart- 
ments. Sainted prelates are depicted on other early 
Catalan panels, such as the stucco antependium from 
Alés,* the frontal from San Sadurni de Tabérnols in 
the Barcelona Museum,* where nine bishop or abbot 
saints are represented together, and in the side panels 
from Escalarre in the Muntadas Collection, Barce- 
lona.® However, the lack of any differentiation between 
the individual figures i in this frontal, either by means 
of inscriptions or attributes, would indicate that the 
artist’s choice of twelve episcopal saints was dictated 
solely by the traditional Romanesque composition in 
which the twelve Apostles accompany the Majestas 
Domini. 

That our artist was subject also to Moorish influences 
is shown by the use of horseshoe arches in the lateral 
sections. The type of arch employed here, in which the 
space within the arch is less at the springing than be- 
tween the capitals, as well as the use of stilt blocks, are 
essentially Islamic traits, and this antependium is the 
only one in which this characteristically Moslem usage 
is so apparent. Moreover, certain decorative forms, 
such as the diaper pattern of red circles on a white 
ground in the spandrels of the central compartment, 
the floral ornament between the horseshoe arches, as 
well as the prevailing color scheme of red and white, 
are features not found in other contemporary Catalan 
schools. Such Moorish details prove conclusively that 
this altar frontal must have been executed by a local 
artist of the school of Lérida, where Moslem influence 
was especially prevalent during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The absence of stucco ornament and the lack of any 
imitation of the jewel work so often found in other 
Catalan antependia are somewhat unusual. The rigid 
figures of the bishop saints, placed under arches against 
a blue ground, show that in this case the artist was 
strongly influenced by Limoges enamels rather than 
gold or silver liturgical objects. This, together with the 
miter worn with the points over the forehead, the 
more elaborate form of the heads of the croziers, and 
the representation of a canonized bishop in the central 
compartment, would place this work about the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Perhaps some chronicle may 
yet be discovered among monkish records of the time 


3. Cook y Gudiol Ricart, Pintura e imagineria romanicas, 
Ars Hisp., vi, Madrid, 1950, fig. 331. 

4. ibid., fig. 166. 

5. La coleccién Muntadas, Barcelona, 1931, no. 305. 


1. Pen and brown ink, 11 x 7 inches. Willard B. Golovin 
Collection, New York. 

2. Middeldorf, in the scholarly and pleasantly unpedantic 
introduction to his well-chosen selection of Raphael’s drawings 
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which will throw light on the legends of these early 
saints, possibly of local veneration only, of whom the 
Spanish church had so many. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


A SHEET OF RAPHAEL DRAWINGS 
FOR THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 


E. TIETZE-CONRAT 


The sheet of drawings here published and discussed 
for the first time (Figs. 1 and 2)* presents various 
studies of nudes which seem to me to be by two dif- 
ferent hands: those of the recto are studies from the 
live model drawn with genuine devotion to nature, 
repeating and varying the poses, while on the verso 
only one study, representing a seated woman seen from 
behind—a very hasty sketch, incidentally—might be 
by the same hand as those on the recto. The others 
on the verso are certainly not drawn from life, but 
copied from drawings which in their turn may have 
been done after works of sculpture. Thus, all the 
drawings on the verso except the one of the seated 
woman are, so to speak, second hand; they therefore 
lay greater stress on anatomical details, but lack the 
spontaneity of those on the recto. 

In my opinion, the drawings on the recto were done 
by Raphael around 1508/10, and those on the verso 
by a pupil who would have copied drawings by the 
master. 

If one who has not acquired authority as a long- 
standing student of Raphael dares to ascribe to him a 
new-found sheet of drawings, he must expect to meet 
with skepticism and opposition, and the more so in this 
instance, since the technique of the drawing is not car- 
ried to the usual completeness with cross-hatching, and 
thus does not appear exactly like Raphael’s numerous 
drawings, finished in various ways.” I deliberately use 
the word “exactly,” for in fact a comparable scaffold- 
ing of similar focal marks is found on several of his 
drawings, although almost completely covered by a 
veil of modeling hatches. I list as instances the drawings 
in U. Middeldorf, Raphael’s Drawings, pls. 37, 44, 
and 65; and G. Rouchés, pl. 7.° 

Two objections are to be expected and should be 
discussed first: that the drawing is a forgery, and that 
it was executed by one of Raphael’s pupils or imitators. 

My teacher, Franz Wickhoff, the first to purge the 
enormous stock of Italian drawings in the Albertina, in 
his article “Uber die Anordnung von Raphaels Hand- 
zeichnungen”’ (first published 1903, reprinted in Die 


(New York, 1945), puts us on guard against restricting the 
acceptance of Raphael’s drawings to a few specific patterns of 
penmanship. “Raphael used every medium which suited his 
purpose. ... This makes it difficult to appraise the authenticity 
of his drawings on the basis of observations on technique. The 
criterion has to be how well the media have been used” 
(p. 11). 

3. G. Rouchés, Dessins de Raphaél au Louvre, Paris, 1938. 
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NOTES 


Schriften Franz Wickho ffs, Berlin, 1913, U1, pp. 315 ff.) 
devoted a special chapter to copies and forgeries. Accord- 
ing to him, most of the material preserved in the collec- 
tions under the erroneous designation as by Raphael are 
not forgeries, but studies made from Raphael’s works by 
later artists without disavowal of their own style. Oscar 
Fischel, writing about Raphael forgeries in the Burling- 
ton Magazine (LI, 1927), started from the same idea. 

Wickhoff laid special stress on a group of supposed 
forgeries going as far back as the sixteenth century, in 
which famous compositions by Raphael were transposed 
into arrangements of nudes. Since it was common 
knowledge that Florentine masters used to prepare their 
compositions in nude figures, such transposing into 
nudes made a deception possible. Fischel added details. 
He pointed out that Jabach, when selling his drawings 
by Raphael to Louis XIV, had them first copied by 
young artists, and as illustration reproduced an original 
beside its copy. This allowed him to demonstrate the 
characteristics of the master alongside the shadow fig- 
ures in the copy: “. . . the pen traces the segments and 
curves around the contours without the aptitude, so 
specially Raphael’s, of modeling by the variations of the 
thickness of the line” (p. 31). Fischel adduced a further 
instance in which not one specific drawing is copied, but 
in which the forger tried to invent sketches of figures 
existing in well-known compositions by Raphael, but 
made the mistake of gathering on the same sheet figures 
from compositions far apart in their dates of origin; 
one from a composition of 1518, a second from one of 
1508, both brought together on a sheet inscribed 
“1503.” A further instance of a forgery offered by 
Fischel is the drawing in the Albertina (Fig. 3), which, 
in an imitation of Raphael’s personal sketching style, 
packs the principal figures of his Judgment of Paris, 
engraved by Marcantonio, into one sheet. Here the 
forger betrays himself, as is frequently the case, by 
sketching these figures as incomplete as they appear in 
the finished composition, in which they are drawn to- 
gether and overlap one another. When Raphael pre- 
pares a study for a composition, he studies each figure 
in its wholeness without taking into consideration that 
in the final arrangement it will be used only in parts. 
In his Raphael (1948, 1, fig. 295 A, published after 
his death) Fischel illustrates a copy in the Louvre 
from a far-advanced Raphael drawing for the same 
Judgment of Paris; here the figures are presented com- 
plete without overlapping one another. 

In all the listed instances of forgeries, the essential 
point is that the forger aims at evoking a reminiscence 
of Raphael in the spectator. He counts on the certainty 
that despite all the modifications—despite the trans- 
formation into nudes—Raphael’s composition will be 
recognized and serve as evidence for his authorship of 
the drawing. His hints will trap the unsuspecting be- 
holder. 

In our drawing all such hints to Raphael’s composi- 
tions are missing. No date or name is inscribed, and 
there is no striking reminiscence of any composition of 
his. It proffers no exterior claim to being a drawing by 
Raphael. It is not even executed in a technique which 
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might be considered as typically Raphaelesque. It is 
therefore no forgery. 

May it, however, have been drawn by a pupil, an imi- 
tator of Raphael? My reasons for not thinking so are 
only in part subjective, that is, resting on the quality of 
the draughtsmanship. The objective argument is that 
the drawings made by Raphael’s pupils neither possess 
the swelling outline consisting of several strokes and 
suggesting corporeality, nor offer the firm contour that 
looks as if it were produced by the help of a delicate 
compass, thus touching an abstract note. Both of these 
characteristics are to be noticed on the recto of the 
sheet. 

In the drawings of Raphael’s youth, he is still 
probing, not for form, but for the essence of form, 
which in addition to ornamental values also comprises 
tactile reality. It is the Florentine element in him that 
forces him to master the model before dealing with 
his vision proper. Contrary to this, the pupils take over 
the “ornament,” skipping the preceding efforts. For 
them, the contour is merely subservient to the com- 
position. It does not grow organically, but is there be- 
cause of being borrowed from the master. The pupil’s 
figures in our drawing are no longer bodies grown and 
still breathing life; they are reminiscences of bodies, 
ornamental reflections within a picture plane. They 
are routine work. 

I said above that the drawings on this sheet offer 
no hint to any of Raphael’s famous compositions. There 
is, however, a connection, though not a conspicuous 
one, with one such composition. The drawing prepares 
an invention only preserved in an engraving, the Judg- 
ment of Paris, and thus confirms Middeldorf’s charac- 
terization of Raphael’s drawings: ““Thus almost all of 
his drawings have to be considered as a means to an 
end.” 

The figures on the recto belong to a very early, 
still probing stage, so that the final arrangement is 
recognizable only in details. If we identify them with 
the figures in the Judgment of Paris, Juno—complete, 
not yet overlapped by Venus and Cupid—is three times 
studied, Venus twice. The position of Juno’s legs is not 
yet established, but the stretched-out arm and the ex- 
pression of the face—“‘Junon vaincue étend vers Paris 
un bras menacant” (Gruyer, Raphael et Pantiquitée, 
II, p. 404 )—are already here. Venus, seemingly studied 
from the same model, presents the final position of her 
legs and an indication of the pudica gesture (reversed 
and without head) and reappears without legs and in 
the final direction, the head already turned into profile. 
There is an additional study of the legs and a further 
one with a modification which Raphael seems to have 
taken up in another drawing copied by his pupil on the 
verso of our sheet. 

I return to the above-quoted characterization of 
Raphael’s penmanship by Fischel, to my mind perfectly 
fitting the nudes drawn on the recto of our drawing, 
but I would like to add a few remarks. 

The absence of finishing hatchings has already been 
mentioned. However, the few found in the drawing— 
beneath the feet to mark the soil—present Raphael’s 
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mannerisms. The stroke starts neat and pointed from 
the left and ends at the right in a hooklet. This can be 
checked in one of the finest of Raphael’s drawings, the 
Leda in Windsor (A. E. Popham and J. Wilde, 
Italian Drawings at Windsor Castle, London, 1949, 
pl. 50). Here we find, in a drawing brought much 
nearer to completion, the same intimacy, the artist 
stopping when he has realized his vision to his own satis- 
faction. Here we find also the typical manner of draw- 
ing a mouth appearing even in Raphael’s painted heads. 
The word “drawing” may be out of place, for no line 
is drawn. The lower lip is a lighted spot left empty in 
the paper, indicating the swelling beneath which the 
shadow leads over to the next swelling formed by the 
chin.* The flourish of the line that circumscribes the 
shape of the head can in part be felt in the aforemen- 
tioned drawing in Windsor; still more clearly, how- 
ever, in the head of Eve, engraved by Marcantonio after 
a drawing by Raphael (Fig. 4). The comparison of the 
profile on the front side of our sheet with that of Eve 
seems especially instructive, just because they differ 
considerably in their positions. They breathe the same 
spirit. The treatment of the hair tightly framing the 
dome of the head, but playing loosely round temples 
and forehead—almost as in a Diirer drawing from the 
same period—are identical in those instances. 

Turning to the figures on the verso, we find all the 
characteristics of the drawings in front, including the 
most minute mannerisms, but they have grown coarser, 
deprived of their organic power. Comparing, for in- 
stance, from the front of the sheet, the hand studied 
separately (next to the Venus fudica without head) 
with the one belonging to the arm of the man on the 
verso,” we find the twisted outer contour turned into 
a hackneyed line, the delicate segments of the inner 
contour piled up into unfeeling confusion. The thumb, 
so well understood on the front, has become a claw 
on the verso. 

Still on the verso, the draped woman at the left 
looks like a copy after a drawing from a classic statue. 
This drawing may have been similar to the one in the 
Codex Escurialensis which Fra Bartolommeo copied 
(Windsor Drawings, no. 118, fig. 35). A statue very 
similar in its posture at the Porta della Mandorla of 
the cathedral in Florence (Venturi, Storia, tv, fig. 617) 
seems to establish the fact that such a classic model was 
known in Florence. 

The artist who drew on the verso may have copied 


4. Vasari’s description of Mantegna’s manner of drawing 
comes to our mind: “. . . lasciato il foglio bianco che serve 
per il lume della biacca” (Vasari-Milanesi, Vite, 111, p. 402). 

5. Incidentally, a study after the Roman relief illustrated in 
O. Fischel, Handzeichnungen, Berlin, 1913f., text p. 104. 

6. O. Fischel (Die Zeichnungen der Umbrier, Berlin, 1917, 
p. 178, at fig. 31 recto), refers to further replicas from the 
same Pollajuolo drawing. In our drawing, the treatment of 
the anatomy of the back may depend on a model by Raphael: 
it corresponds closely to the executioner seen from behind in 
the Punishment of Marsyas in the Camera della Segnatura. 

7. Fischel reproduces (fig. 295 B), besides the above-men- 
tioned copy in the Louvre from a study for the central group, 
an additional study at Budapest supposed to have served for 
Venus, but in my opinion more likely for a figure of Eve. 
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in the male figure without head and feet a drawing of 
Raphael used in the stanze for the painting Alexander 
Finding Homer’s Books. Here, too, the treatment has 
become coarser, chiefly in the torso. The straddling 
man seen from behind is common property in Florence, 
probably going back to Pollajuolo. A similar copy—not 
similar for the style, but for the posture—exists in the 
so-called Venetian Sketchbook.° 

In my opinion, the drawing emerging without 
known antecedents in the Willard B. Golovin Collec- 
tion, New York, contains not only a number of 
Raphael’s original studies leading to the initial stage of 
a famous composition, but on the verso, used by a pupil, 
presents reflections of other lost Raphael studies. ‘The 
fact that next to nothing of the preparatory material 
for the Judgment of Paris has come down to us’ gives 
the drawing additional interest.* 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


THE “AESTHETICS” OF 
THE EARLY MANNERISTS 


I. L. ZUPNICK 


In the Paragone and elsewhere in his notebooks,’ 
Leonardo describes painting as a philosophy and a 
science. He regards the three related forms of endeavor 
as “‘vain and full of error” unless they are tested by 
experience and the five senses.” Man’s soul is known 
to us only “by the attitudes and movements of the 
limbs,”* therefore we must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of anatomy, proportion, and perspective to repre- 
sent what we see. The goal to be attained by the 
arts through experimental and empirical observation 
is an Aristotelian one, an accurate imitation of nature. 

After about 1520, however, aesthetic goals seem to 
have suddenly changed. Instead of aiming at a defina- 
ble something, a selective imitation of nature enhanced 
by composition and harmony that was to be achieved 
by means of scientific perspective, proportion, and an 
empirical study of nature, the arts now sought an in- 
definable something. The artists whom we call Man- 
nerists defied existing standards to develop an art 
that was personal and immeasurable. They defied the 
established rules of proportion, perspective, and com- 
position, altering nature and changing forms and colors 


8. The watermark of the sheet is similar to the one used, 
according to Paul Heitz (Les filigranes de papier, Strasbourg, 
1902), by Wendelin Rihel (?) and then later by his successors, 
papermakers and printers in Strasbourg from 1535-1639 
(closest to no. 279 on pl. 21). Considering the usage of the 
craft, this need not mean that Rihel was the first to use this 
mark. He may have adopted it, since very similar fleurs-de-lis 
combined with a crown are listed by Briquet in France for 
earlier dates. Moreover, the identification as Wendelin Rihel 
is, according to Heitz himself, not beyond doubt. 


1. Selections from the Notebooks of Leonardo da Vinci, 
ed. by I. A. Richter, Oxford, 1952, pp. 119, 129, 195. 

2. tbid., p. 5. 

3. ibid., pp. 175ff. 











2. Raphael and School, Page of studies (reverse). Willard B. Golovin Collection, New York 
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to satisfy subjective criteria. No literature remains 
to explain what the originators of this style were try- 
ing to do,* but it is possible to reconstruct their “aes- 
thetic” by re-examining the social history of the period, 
by considering the personal histories of the artists, and, 
finally, by taking note of philosophical systems that 
could have influenced them. 

Pontormo, according to Vasari,° exhibited certain 
noteworthy peculiarities of behavior that may throw 
light on the development of Mannerism. The biog- 
raphy describes a syndrome, which, even if Vasari has 
exaggerated, would suggest that the artist had suf- 
fered from neurotic anxiety about his work. Although 
Burckhardt points out that it was usual for Renais- 
sance biographers to “search for the characteristic 
features of remarkable men” and give them undue 
emphasis,° Vasari’s descriptions of those incidents in 
Pontormo’s life in which the artist markedly exhibited 
distrust, insecurity, and emotional instability seem to 
be based on fact. We learn that Pontormo was often 
insecure about his ability to measure up to challenges 
to his talent,’ that he would change his style some- 
times within a single work,* and that he guarded his 
works-in-progress with a jealousy that reminds us of 
Seurat.* His personality was often oppressed by a 
melancholy that seems to have been assuaged only by 
protective isolation,’® or the companionship of intimate 
friends.** 

The strangeness of behavior that we find in more 
than one artist who was contemporary to Pontormo™” 
suggests that it might be traceable to social causes. 
Hauser suggests that one of the factors which might 
have led to the development of Mannerism was that 
the artists had lost their solid position in society.** They 
no longer had the protection of the guild, they had 
lost any clear-cut relationship to the church, and even 
their relationship to artistic tradition was problematical. 
Friedlaender,"* in calling for a geisteswissenschaftlich 
explanation for the phenomenon of Mannerism, re- 
jects as incomplete the theory that it was a reaction 
against the over-perfection of the Renaissance, and 
suggests that the religious ferment of the times was 


4. Federigo Zuccaro’s Idea dei scultori, pittori e architetti, 
dating from 1607, described the Manneristic aesthetic genera- 
tions later, and, of course, could not have had any influence 
on the Early Mannerists. 

5. Vasari, The Lives of the Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects, trans. by A. B. Hinds, London, 1927, 111, pp. 234ff. 

6. J. Burckhardt, The Civilisation of the Renaissance in 
Italy, trans. by S. G. C. Middlemore, London, 1945, p. 200. 

7. Vasari, of.cit., pp. 236, 244, 250-253. 

8. ibid., pp. 245, 247. 

g. ibid., pp. 251-252, 253. In one case, he kept his work 
hidden from his patron for five years, and in another, for 
eleven! 

10. thid., pp. 244, 246, 250. This was evinced in his 
frequent withdrawals to the monastery at Certosa, and the 
fact that his room was approached by a ladder, which he 
could draw up to protect his isolation. 

11. #bid., pp. 248ff., 251. 

12. Rosso, the Florentine, for example, exhibited violent 
behavior mixed with a natural timidity that shrank from 
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partly responsible. Pevsner draws parallels between 
Mannerism, the Reformation schisms, the development 
of rigid academicism, and the growth of specialization 
in still-life, landscape, and genre painting.*® He is thus, 
as we can see, concerned with later aspects of Man- 
nerism, and not with its inception. Dvorak explains 
Mannerism as an attempt to bring mediaeval spiritu- 
ality into harmony with Renaissance realism.*® 

The above theories, when taken together, give us 
a general explanation for the inception of the Mannerist 
style. Each of them is, however, only partly complete 
and rather loosely documented. Friedlaender expressed 
the hope that future historians would look more closely 
into cultural-historical causation,*’ and Hauser,** for- 
getting Friedlaender’s warning about generalizations, 
tried to draw a concordance between the Mannerist 
painters and writers like Shakespeare and Cervantes. 
This method of approach unfortunately suffers the 
faults both of trying to illustrate an a priori theory of 
causation, and of trying to parallel literary and pic- 
torial methods. It compounds the error of using a 
plausible, but still to be documented, theory of certain 
aspects of culture with a method of proof that is hardly 
tenable. A more efficacious demonstration of the con- 
nection between art and the cultural-historical milieu 
is possible if we adhere to the realm of facts and ideas 
of the period as we find them in details from the lives 
and times of the artists and in contemporary writings 
on philosophy. In this way it may be possible to avoid 
the charge that we are enslaved by a mechanistic 
theory and an a pfriort prejudice toward evidence 
which has been diminished enough by time itself, and 
at the same time to show to what extent the theory of 
social causation has validity. 

In the demeanor of Pontormo we find, for what it 
is worth, evidence of one artist’s adjustment to the in- 
stability of his times. Spain and France were struggling 
for possession of Italy, the political involvements of 
the Papacy were to lead to the sack 01 Rome in 1527, 
and in 1520 Luther burned the Papal Bull at Witten- 
berg. In Rome, during the short pontificate of the 
Fleming, Adrian VI (1521-1523), the Pope’s atti- 


reprisal, and he died by his own hand after falsely accusing 
a friend of robbing him (Vasari, of.cit., 11, pp. 355-364). 
Furthermore, we are told that Francesco Mazzuoli (Parmigi- 
ano), in his earnest search for sudden wealth, would desert 
his painting for alchemy, and that in later life he became 
a melancholy eccentric (ébid., 111, pp. 6-14). 

13. A. Hauser, The Social History of Art, New York, 1951, 
I, pp. 380-381. 

14. W. Friedlaender, The Rise of the Anti-Classical Style 
in Italian Painting—About 1520 (trans. by M. S. Young 
from Repert. fiir Kunstwiss., XLVI, 1925), New York, 1941, 
p. 20, NR. 33. 

15. N. Pevsner, Academies of Art Past and Present, Cam- 
bridge, 1940, pp. 12ff. 

16. M. Dvorak, “El Greco ana Mannerism” (trans. by 
J. Coolidge from Kunstgeschichte als Geis: ‘sgeschichte, 1928), 
Magazine of Art, XLVI, January 1953, pp. 14ff. 

17. Friedlaender, of.cit. 

18. Hauser, of.cit., pp. 399ff., 422ff. 
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tude toward art left many artists unemployed,’ while 
his efforts to reform the Catholic Church show how 
much more sensitive than the Medici popes he, as 
a North European, was to the brewing religious re- 
volt.*° The destruction of the “Eternal City” in 1527, 
the constant threat of pestilence, war, and civic dis- 
turbance also contributed to the instability of artists 
who had lost their patrons or were thrust out of the 
security they had gained. The universal discord preva- 
lent during Pontormo’s lifetime does not suffice to ex- 
plain his unceasing search for originality, his continuous 
experimental approach, and his dissatisfaction with his 
past achievements. Nor can we be satisfied with 
Vasari’s explanation that Pontormo changed his style 
because he wished to imitate Diirer,** even though for 
an Italian to be influenced by a North European reversed 
the usual procedure and dismayed Pontormo’s contem- 
poraries. The fact that he began to approximate some 
of Diirer’s stylistic mannerisms at a time when he 
was an established artist in his own right suggests that 
an affinity to Diirer’s style already existed and that 
there was some deeper motivation for the change. 
This motivation, manifest in his continuous search 
for something “better,” is a phenomenon that we can 
recognize more easily from the viewpoint of our own 
times than could Vasari. Pontormo had studied with 
such important contemporaries as Leonardo and Sarto, 
and he had developed his style upon High Renaissance 
principles, only to change it when it no longer satisfied 
his artistic aims, as he was to change his style from time 
to time in the future. Pontormo in this way is an early 
exemplification of the modern spirit in art. As Giordano 
Bruno said of poets,”* “The artist alone makes the 
rules, and they exist only insofar and in the same 
number as there are artists.” Pontormo reflects an 
equally untrammeled and searching spirit in his art, 
looking for a mystic and indefinite goal in a period 
of social, intellectual, and spiritual anarchy. His goal, 
like that of today’s artists, the expression of the essence 
of his ideas and personality, is measurable only by 
insatiable subjective criteria, and as such it might be 
compared to the nature of the goal of contemporary 
Christian Neo-Platonism. In fact, one is even tempted 
to generalize and find a parallel between the status 
quo of orthodox Christianity (Catholic and Protestant) 
and High Renaissance art, on the one hand; and 
mysticism and the explorations of the Early Man- 
nerists, on the other. The former represents the 


19. Vasari, of.cit., 111, pp. 90, 99, 129. 

20. G. F. Young, The Medict, New York, 1930, pp. 317ff. 

21. Vasari, op.cét., 111, pp. 244-247. F. M. Clapp (Jacopo 
Carucci da Pontormo, His Life and Work, New Haven, 1916, 
p. 38, n. 1) casts doubt upon Vasari’s account of the diffusion 
of Diirer’s woodcuts in Italy. 

22. E. Panofsky, Idea, Leipzig-Berlin, 1924, p. 38. 

23. E. Underhill, Introduction to The Vision of God by 
Nicholas Cusa (trans. by E. G. Salter), London, 1928, p. vii. 
J. B. Collins (Christian Mysticism in the Elizabethan Age, 
Baltimore, 1940, pp. 74ff.) points out the close dependence 
of Renaissance mysticism on mediaeval thought. 

24. Collins (of.cit., pp. 82ff.) points out that the belief 
in personal communion with God, one of the basic tenets of 
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achieved, the socially acceptable, the finite; the latter 
represents the searching of the independent individual 
for the infinite. 

In the literature of the mystics, as Underhill de- 
scribes it,** two factors are always present: direct 
experience, and the element of tradition that provides 
the framework in which the direct experience can be 
expressed. Pontormo’s art, while in another realm of 
expression, and perhaps in another spiritual realm, 
seems to exhibit both factors. In his search for personal 
expression, he develops a style that reminds us of Late 
Gothic and Early Renaissance art as they might have 
been changed by the intervening years of Renaissance 
development. Another parallel between mysticism and 
Pontormo’s Mannerism is that both were believed, 
during his lifetime, to have been inspired by North 
European ideas.** That this was no idle speculation 
is shown by Benesch,”° who has gathered material that 
suggests a connection between North European Man- 
nerists and the mysticism that accompanied the Re- 
formation. 

It is not implied here that Pontormo and the other 
Early Mannerists were mystics. There is no evidence 
to show that they were other than experimental artists 
searching for expressive and decorative forms and 
colors. There are parallels, nevertheless, between the 
ideas of the mystics and the new style developing 
in the 1520’s which suggest the probability that the 
subjective aims of the artists were shaped by the same 
forces that shaped those of the philosophers. 

From 1459 to 1492 the Platonic Academy of 
Florence, largely through the efforts of Marsilio Ficino 
(1433-1499), tried to effect a reconciliation between 


the thought of ancient philosophy and contemporary 


Christian beliefs. Whether his purpose was to gain sanc- 
tion for humanism or to combat the heresies of Aver- 
roistic and Alexandrist Aristotelianism,”* the end result 
was that through his efforts the ideas of the Neo-Plato- 
nists were well circulated. (Although these ideas were 
developed in a period prior to the inception of the Man- 
nerist style, it was not until after 1520, in the paintings 
of the Mannerists, that concrete results began to appear 
in art.) Ficino translated the books of the Pseudo-Diony- 
sius in 1492,”" 
texts of the mystic tradition that was closely related to 
the ideas of fourth century Neo-Platonism. Most im- 
portant in the present context is On the Heavenly 
Hierarchy,’* a book in which ideas are expressed about 


which made available one of the basic 


mysticism, was attacked as a pro-Reformation idea; and, 
further, that Luther often quoted directly from the mystics 
in his early works (see Denifle-Paquier, Luther et Lutherien- 
isme, Paris, 1910, vol. 1, for a list of the mystics Luther 
quoted). 

25. O. Benesch, The Art of the Renaissance in Northern 
Europe, Cambridge, Mass., 1947, ch. 11 and passim, 

26. P. O. Kristeller, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, 
New York, 1943, pp. 347ff.; H. O. Taylor, Thought and 
Expression in the Sixteenth Century, New York, 1920, U, 
Pp. 272-273. 

27. Kristeller, op.cit., p. 18. 

28. The Works of Dionysius the Areopagite, trans. by 
J. Parker, London, 1897-1899, pt. I. 

















religious imagery and religious art. We are told that 
the steps of spiritual enlightenment rise from sensual 
to intellectual to spiritual knowledge, and the portrayal 
of images is valuable only in providing the first step.” 
The fact that there are discrepancies among these 
images is explained by stating that everyone is not 
capable of equal enlightenment,*° and that it is im- 
possible for communication between men to reveal the 
“Divine similitude,” since “It is above every essence 
and life . . . and every description and mind incom- 
fall short of its similitude.”** Thus, in the 
writings of one of the fathers of Neo-Platonic and 
Christian mysticism may be found an ag rae 
justification for the Mannerist style. If the ideal i 
always beyond reach of our senses, and in any case 
cannot be completely and exactly communicated, there 
is indeed a reason for deserting established canons when 
they do not express the vision of the individual seeker 
after truth. If the vision is expressed in forms that are 
strange and beyond comprehension, it does not mean 
that it is any more remote from universal truth than 
the forms we are used to seeing; and perhaps it gains 
in suggestive power through the very unintelligibility 
that disturbs us. 

Ficino, in his Commentary on Plato’s Symposium 
(1469),°* elaborates further a mystic’s theory of beauty 
and aesthetics. Beauty, as he defines it, is a revelation 
of the secret that unifies everything in a Divine Or- 
der.** It “is rather a spiritual image of a thing than 


pa rably 


its corporeal form,” since it does not reside in matter 
or in its size and shape.** “But there are some,” he 
tells us,*° “who think that beauty consists in a dis- 


position of parts, or, to use their own language, size 
and proportion together with a certain agreeableness 
of colors. We do not agree with their opinion because, 
since this kind of disposition of parts would exist in 
composite things only, there could be no such thing 
as beautiful simplicity. But we call ‘beautiful’ the 
pure colors, the sun and moon, one sound, the glow 
of gold, the gleam of silver, wisdom, and the soul, 
all of which are simple, and they certainly please 
us like beautiful things. Added to this is the fact that 
the whole proportion includes the composite parts of 
the body and does not lie in them individually, but 
in them as a whole, and so the single parts will not 
be beautiful in themselves. But from the individual 
particulars, the proportion of the composite whole 
arises, whence follows something absurd: that things 

29. thid., cap. 1, sect. III. 

30. tbid., cap. II, sect. Il. 

31. tbid., sect. II. 

32. Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium, 
text and trans. by S. J. Jayne, University of Missouri Studies, 
1944, IX, No. 1. 

33. ibid., chs. xvi, xvi1 (pp. 210ff.). 

34. ibid., ch. 1 (pp. 167ff.). 

35. thid., p. 168. 

36. Kristeller (of.cit., pp. 305-306) shows that even when 
Ficino does speak of finite concepts of beauty (proportion, 


etc.), he considers them to be illustrations of an infinite inner 
concept or Divine Idea. 
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which are not beautiful in their own natures produce 


beauty.” In this mystic doctrine Ficino casts doubt 
not only upon the achievements of the artists of the 
Renaissance, but upon their basic premise that perfec- 
tion could be achieved through control over matter, 
through a study of proportionate relationships, per- 
spective, and other means of reproducing and en- 
hancing natural appearances. 

What use then were all these efforts to discover 
perfect relationships, perfect forms, harmonious com- 
positions and color arrangements, when beauty was 
incorporeal and independent and superior to these 
sensual means?*® We may only surmise the revolu- 
tionary effect of these ideas against the background 
of Ficino’s time, and we may only guess at the effect 
that they might have had on the intellectual artist, 
liberated from the necessity of complete compliance 
with his patron’s wishes, and free to develop his art 
according to his own conscience.** Over and over 
again, Ficino tells the men of his own time that in- 
tellectual and spiritual criteria are more important 
than sensual values. “What is the end of virtue?” he 
asks.°* “The end of moral virtue is to purify and 
separate the Soul from the divisible body; that of specu- 
lative virtue, to grasp the incorporeal and universal 
concepts of things, whose locus is far from divisible 
bodies.” And while “speculative virtue” to Ficino 
may mean philosophy, to another it might mean art. 
Indeed, Ficino, whose life’s work was to show the 
compatibility of pagan and Early Christian mysticism 
with contemporary Christian theology, seems to be al- 
most an unconscious spokesman for the Early Man- 
nerists. He tells us, for example, that “All those who 
have invented anything great in any of the nobler 
arts did so especially when they took refuge in the 
citadel of the Soul, withdrawing from the body... . 
Therefore Aristotle writes that all outstanding men in 
any art were of melancholy temper, either born so or 
having become so by continual meditation.”*® How 
much this agrees with Vasari’s description of 'Pon- 
tormo! And further, when Ficino exhorts his fellow 
man to the contemplative life, his writing sounds al- 
most as if it were meant to be a manifesto for the 
Mannerist painters. He says, “We must unlearn those 
things which we have learned; by learning them, we 
have hitherto not known ourselves. We must learn 
those things we have neglected; without knowing 
them, we cannot know ourselves.’’*° 


37. Vasari, for example, tells us (of.cit., 111, p. 250) that 
Pontormo “would only work when he wished, and being 
often requested by noblemen to do things, . . . he would 
not serve them, but would then begin something for some 
plebeian instead at a low price.” It seems that because of 
Pontormo’s interest in experimentation, he chose patrons who 
would give him a free hand. 

38. Kristeller, of.cit., p. 290; Marsilius Ficinus, Opera 
Omnia, 2 vols. Basel, 1561 (2nd ed., 1576), p. 187. 

39. Kristeller, of.cit., pp. 304-305; Opera Omnia, pp. 
286ff. 

40. Kristeller, of.cit., p. 292; Opera Omnia, p. 749. 
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We find, then, that parallels exist between Neo- 
Platonic thought and the art of the Mannerists. Both 
the artist and the philosopher would agree that there 
are as many ways to achieve perfection as there are 
individuals. Both would agree that supreme perfec- 
tion could be found in the spirit rather than in corporeal 
form. The road to perfection could be found in the 
individual and not through external canons and rules. 
It would come only through deep contemplation. And 
art was considered to be a form of philosophy, a way 
of seeking and expressing nature’s secrets. Each of these 
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factors found its way into the “aesthetics” of Early 
Mannerism, contributing to the development of an art 
that tried to express the ineffable for the few who 
would understand it.** While Mannerism was in its 
dynamic early stage, its experimental striving for the 
infinite seemed to open new vistas, in contrast to the 
finite reaches of High Renaissance canons. That it was 
soon to become a system of stylization is a reminder 
that the infinity of each age is finite. 
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41. Hauser (of.cit., 1, pp. 560-561) gives evidence of the “jealous, secretive” nature of royal patronage in the sixteenth 
century. 
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GUNTHER BANDMANN, Mittelalterliche Architektur als 
Bedeutungstriger, Berlin, Gebriider Mann Verlag, 
1951. Pp. 276; 36 figs.; 16 pls. pM 26.00. 


A few months ago Professor Krautheimer com- 
mented in these columns on the recent revival of interest 
in the iconography of architecture.» The Middle Ages 
have perhaps profited most from this “rediscovery,” in 
the works of Hans Sedlmayr,? André Grabar,* Alfred 
Stange,* and Richard Krautheimer himself,’ among 
others.® Giinther Bandmann’s volume is another addi- 
tion to the list of such works, although it differs from 
the rest in one major respect. It aims at the formulation 
of a comprehensive theory of architectural iconography 
for the Middle Ages as a whole. The title and the 
introduction indicate that this study is to be considered 
a synthesis of the problem, a discussion of the mediaeval 
approach to architectural forms in terms of their mean- 
ings and of the most important and influential meanings 
in the architecture of the period. The author often 
takes into account prehistoric and historic architecture 
of the Mediterranean, in order to isolate the meanings 
of the forms inherited by the Christian West; but he 
is largely concerned with the Early Christian and Caro- 
lingian styles, and with the traditional “descendants” 
of the latter in the Ottonian, Salic, and Staufic periods. 

The first section of the book (pp. 45-112) is pri- 
marily a discussion of certain antique forms which had 
a direct influence on Christian architecture. An analysis 
of the “literary sources” leads to a precise and illustra- 
tive statement of the author’s position: whereas a 
mediaeval theologian such as Durandus would have 
asked, ‘Through which meanings can the forms of 
architecture best make clear the divine plan of Salva- 
tion?, Bandmann poses the question, What meanings 
induced the use of the forms? There follows the argu- 
ment that the concept of the church as Heaven can be 
considered general in the Middle Ages, that this is an 
allegory, and that certain allegorical interpretations 
themselves had an influence on the choice of the forms 
of later styles. Having established the validity of this 
iconographical interpretation and analyzed one of its 
modi operandi in the form of the column (to which I 
shall return below), Bandmann turns to the “pictorial 
sources.” Here, he attempts to modify basically the 
thesis proposed by Lothar Kitschelt for the Early 
Christian basilica,’ to wit, that it was composed of 
forms (the city-gate, the colonnaded street, the royal 
palace) taken from the antique city and intended to 


1. In his review of Grabar’s Martyrium, ART BULLETIN, 
XXXV, 1953, Pp. 57-61. 

2. Hans Sedlmayr, Die Entstehung der Kathedrale, Zurich, 
1950; reviews and comments by Louis Grodecki, Critique, Lxv, 
1952, pp. 847-857; Ernst Gall, Kunstchronik, 1v, 1951, pp. 
14-21 (see also ibid., pp. 78-92, 304-310), and Zeitschrift fiir 
Kunstgeschichte, X1V, 1951, p. 183. 

3. André Grabar, Martyrium: Recherches sur le culte des 
reliques et Part chrétien antique, Paris, 1943-1946. 

4. Alfred Stange, Das friihchristliche Kirchengebaéude als 


symbolize the Heavenly Paradise. Bandmann argues 
that the Christian basilica cannot have been the result 
of a specific iconographical program, since the forms 
are all present in the pagan basilica; that the Con- 
stantinian form derives from the royal palace, and that 
the very name, basilica, conveys both the source and 
the quality of the Christian form. He dispenses with the 
Early Christian basilica in this way and substitutes for 
Kitschelt’s argument one based on certain symbols of 
the city as they appear on coins, seals, ivories, and other 
objects. These are the two-tower city-gate, the niche- 
portal, the city-wall and the three-tower group with an 
accentuated central tower. The two-tower portal refers 
to the royal palace, to Rome, and to the Imperium 
Romanum; it does not appear in Graeco-Roman tem- 
ples, or in Constantinian basilicas, but it is used fre- 
quently as a symbol on Imperial coinage in the eleventh 
century and comes into its own architecturally in the 
two-tower facade of Romanesque and Gothic styles. 
The niche-portal, from the antique forum, where it is 
thought to have been the seat of the Kaiserkult, moves 
at once into the sphere of symbolic reference (Old St. 
Peter’s, apse mosaic) and reappears in Carolingian 
architecture as a symbol of the ecclesia militans, the 
State as defender of the Church, the distinction between 
Empire and Rome as exemplified by the opposition of 
the niche-portal on the west to the cult-site on the east 
(Aachen). The three-tower group directly signifies 
the Heavenly Paradise and is related to the City and 
the fortified hill-town, or the mediaeval city. The city- 
wall, in contrast to the preceding, had no effect on 
architectural symbolism. 

The second section of the volume (pp. 113-245) 
treats the “historic meanings.” These meanings are 
derived in large part from early antiquity and, in some 
cases, from prehistoric sites. Bandmann approaches the 
monument by first discussing the enclosure, which had 
magical, non-earthly associations in primitive cultures; 
the enclosure and the house were the first expressions 
of human consciousness that had architectural conse- 
quences. A few somewhat vague pages are included 
here on the symbolic meaning of stone architecture, the 
hallowed site and the relics, and the history of axiality, 
both in the enclosure (from Egypt, rather than from 
centers like Mycenae) and in the monument itself 
(orientation and the sun-cult, and the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the axes). Bandmann traces the origins of 
historic meanings in the very origins of architecture 
itself. Their development, according to him, can be 


Bild des Himmels, Cologne, 1950. 

5. Richard Krautheimer, “Introduction to an ‘Iconography 
of Mediaeval Architecture,” Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, V, 1942; recently reviewed by E. Leh- 
mann, Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, X11, 1950, p. 163. 

6. e.g., E. Baldwin Smith, The Dome: A Study in the 
History of Ideas, Princeton, 1950; Karl Lehmann, “The Dome 
of Heaven,” ART BULLETIN, XXVII, 1945, pp. 1-27. 

7. L. Kitchelt, Die friihchristliche Basilika als Darstellung 
des himmlichen Jerusalem, Munich, 1938. 
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explained something as follows: the temple is the 
House of God, deriving from the ordinary house in 
some monumental form; the temple absorbs royal 
overtones and meanings when the chief-priest is also 
the king. The diffusion of these meanings is then 
possible through contamination—the royal palace, the 
house of the god-priest, the temple in the palace, the 
palace as temple or as city (Spalato), and so forth. In 
the section entitled, “The Effect of Historic Meaning,” 
the author discusses specific meanings in mediaeval 
architecture. His base of departure is the moment at 
which the old Oriental concept of the Kingdom of 
God began to work upon Roman Imperial architecture. 
Prior to this influence the apparatus of Roman forms 
did not resemble that of temple architecture; after the 
critical period, this apparatus came more and more to 
imitate and use the latter. The Emperor and the 
Empire at this point assume a predominant role that 
pervades the remainder of the volume and directs the 
movement of the study. The examples chosen to prove 
the hypothesis of Oriental influence are the transept, 
which was a royal throne-room and remained as an 
episcopal throne-room with royal overtones and appur- 
tenances in the Christian era; the central-plan church, 
which was widely used in palace architecture of the 
eighth and ninth centuries as a loan from Byzantium, 
and which later fused with the Westwerk, retaining 
the meaning of a royal structure; the Westwerk itself, 
which represented the king’s personal dominion in the 
church; the double-apse plan, which signified the 
double patronage of pope and king; and antique capital 
forms, which seem to have been used more or less in 
proportion to the German kaisers’ variable need to 
establish themselves iconographically in the mediaeval 
world. The impetus of the Kaiserkult is so strong in 
these analyses that the author, in the remainder of the 
book, can deal with the kaisers’ “rivals”: the Roman 
curia, certain important monastic centers (the pil- 
grimage group, Cluny and Monte Cassino), the inde- 
pendence-loving Italian cities, individual bishops and 
lords, and finally states. A short chapter concludes the 
volume by showing how the meanings of the forms 
were lost sight of in the more cosmopolitan world of 
the late thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

This book is the statement of a thesis. For any thesis, 
the selection and elimination of evidence is justifiable 
and may in part be necessary. But since Bandmann’s 
thesis is based on the continuity of forms, and since the 
evidence is selected from those styles of architecture 
where continuity is most certain, there is no satisfactory 
way of corroborating the conclusions. One looks in vain 
for some analysis of Gothic architecture; and even 
Romanesque, in its non-Germanic manifestations, is 
excluded, with the exception of two pages on Nor- 
mandy. The value of the study as a synthesis of the 
Middle Ages is thereby at once endangered. 

Bandmann’s historical premises are the conditions 
that the mediaeval church was typologically complete 
as early as the Late Empire, and that there was no new 
creation or independent, parallel creation after this 
time. It is not too difficult to trace most parts of the 
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church back to the third and fourth centuries, if one 
can eliminate certain developments. Perhaps foremost 
among these, to cite only one, is the extraordinary 
variety of chevets, including the parallel-chapel type of 
St. Rémi de Reims, the “Benedictine” and the ambula- 
tory-and-radiating-chapel plans, which have always 
been considered one of the important contributions of 
the Middle Ages to architecture. An omission of this 
kind was not unconscious. Bandmann’s major interest 
lies in isolating the importance of the patron, rather 
than the architect, in the establishment of the program; 
and in showing that the patron, who, in most cases, 
turns out to be the Kaiser, was unconditionally influ- 
enced by the concept of the Imperium Romanum. The 
eastern end of the monument is the cult-site, the liturgi- 
cal area in which the Church was primarily interested ; 
it therefore does not qualify as an example of icono- 
graphical intentions. 

The summary discussion of Norman Romanesque is 
another illustration of the author’s careful omissions 
and selective reasoning. Two salient features of this 
area are noted: the development of the pier and the 
vertical shaft “around the middle of the eleventh 
century,’ and the experimentation with vaulting 
“around the end of the century.” These features are 
related to similar developments in North Italy, Bur- 
gundy, and the Rhineland. Their importance for Band- 
mann lies in the fact that these areas were at that time 
part of the Empire, and hence they may be taken to 
represent an iconographical expression of the Kaiser 
and his Imperial policy. In Normandy, too, they must 
therefore have been an expression not only of the 
prehistoric vision of the Germanic stock, but also of a 
Reichsmetaphy sik, of which other signs are to be found 
in contemporary local historians and in a work such as 
the Bayeux tapestry. If one conceives of mediaeval 
architecture as the creation of kings and kaisers, whose 
intention was to recreate the Imperium Romanum 
and/or the City of God, the historical premises and 
content of this book may be important. If, on the 
other hand, one conceives of it as a multifaceted expres- 
sion of many peoples who were united only by a com- 
mon faith, as a vast complex of visions including many 
“types” of architecture as well as varied sources and 
influences, the role of the king and the Reichsmeta- 
phystk become only part of a larger fabric. 

The theoretical premises of the study pose another 
serious problem. They are: that individual elements, 
such as the column and the arch, groups of elements, 
such as the “gallery,” and compositional groups, such 
as the Westwerk, had specific meanings and were em- 
ployed in a given program because of these meanings. 
The difficulty, of course, is in establishing the meaning 
attached to a given form or set of forms, and this may 
explain why the author often resorts to the semi-anthro- 
pological explanations of prehistorical architecture in 
order to identify such a meaning. Once this has been 
done, given the double premise that meanings induced 
the use of the forms, and that the apparatus of forms 
did not change, it is relatively simple to pass from Egypt 
or Babylonia to Constantine, Charlemagne, and the 
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Emperors of the Investiture Conflict. Bandmann’s 
treatment of the groups of elements is more convincing 
than that of the individual elements. But even so, over- 
simplification and generalization tend to mislead the 
reader. Let me cite the passage on the triforium, which 
the author suggests as a possible kind of analysis that 
could be made within the framework of the study (pp. 
40-41). In a few words, he equates the appearance of 
the triforium, in the region Cologne-Basel-Lyons-Caen 
in the period 1150-1250, with a sort of ethnographic 
reference to the Carolingian Empire. The source for 
this statement is the work of Kubach,® of which Band- 
mann seems to have read only the conclusions. Kubach 
studied the spread of the triforium in Gothic architec- 
ture as a particular expression of a region in the light of 
Roosval’s “blocks.” The value of the study is still open 
to question, since Kubach ignored the very different 
character of many of his examples (e.g., the triforium- 
passage of Soissons, the “false” triforium of Sens, the 
blind triforium of the Noyon chevet, the tribune-tri- 
forium of the Lisieux chevet, and many variants on the 
tribune as at St. Germain des Prés or St. Martin 
d’Etampes) ; and since his geographic areas do not take 
sufficient account of certain very important if apparently 
isolated monuments such as the Coronary Chapel at 
Canterbury. In Bandmann’s hands, the conclusions of 
Kubach are themselves generalized, and the evidence 
is lost sight of in the process. 

A larger and more important problem than precision 
in the handling of the sources is inherent in this exam- 
ple. Let us accept, temporarily, the hypothesis that the 
appearance of the true triforium, from I 150 to 1250, 
refers to a geographical region, and that this reference 
may in some way be equated with a recollection of the 
Carolingian Empire. The triforium is supposed, in- 
trinsically, to contain a meaning which was instru- 
mental in its use and appearance in the given region 
and period; that is, it was used because of its reference 
to Carolingian power and, through this, to the Roman 
Empire. On other considerations, the triforium in this 
period is connected with the early and mature experi- 
ments of Gothic architects. One would first like to 
know to what degree the Gothic style imposed limita- 
tions on the selection of elements; why, for instance, 
at Senlis, Paris, and Mantes, the triforium was omitted. 
To what degree was the choice of patron (and/or 
architect) voluntarily restricted to certain elements? 
If the triforium bore a specific iconographic message, 
are not the omissions as important as the examples? 
What was the contribution of the patron to the context 
of the iconographical sphere, and in what manner was 
the architect able to harmonize the imposed choice with 
the new problems of structural and aesthetic nature 
with which he was experimenting? And, finally, what 
was the place of the development of Gothic architecture 
in the general iconographic context? These questions 
may be posed for every example cited by Bandmann. 


8. E. Kubach’s summary of his earlier works appeared in 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, Vv, 1936, pp. 275-288 (“Das 
Triforium: Ein Beitrag zur kunstgeschichtlichen Raumkunde 
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But nowhere does one find a discussion of them, since 
the thesis rests on the supposition that meanings con- 
trolled the choice of forms. Only a short passage (pp. 
118-119) deals with the problem of personality and 
“aesthetics,” which Bandmann considers an _ unsatis- 
factory and methodologically weak approach to the 
Why of given forms. 

One of the more suggestive of Bandmann’s contri- 
butions is contained in this very passage. It is concerned 
with the relative importance of unconscious custom, 
which gives continuity to life and knows only “im- 
manent compulsion,” and of conscious tradition, which 
gives unity to a culture. The author claims, for instance, 
that it is often difficult to decide whether custom or 
tradition played the leading role in a given set of exam- 
ples; that tradition may have limited the creative indi- 
viduality of the artist, but that custom may have 
produced a concentration on certain forms which led 
to an artistic climax. In other places, he discusses the 
problem of the renaissances and revivals, claiming that 
a revival may have had purely iconographical overtones, 
and that the meaning of a form may have made that 
form “receivable” to a certain patron. Although this is 
merely another way of stating the suggestions formu- 
lated by every student of renaissances in the endeavor 
to explain their ratson d’étre, it serves to illustrate 
Bandmann’s dialectical turn of mind. In some in- 
stances, his elaboration upon the meaning of a specific 
form produces interesting patterns of relationship. As 
an example, one may use his outline of the two basic 
meanings inherent in the column (pp. 76-82): one 
was the prehistoric world-axis, which persisted in the 
Egyptian conception of the column as the Tree of Life 
but which disappeared later, surviving only in the plant 
(i.e., Corinthian) capital; the other was the column- 
image, apparent in the prehistoric idol and culminating, 
in the Middle Ages, with the statue-column of the 
Gothic portals and with the allegoric interpretation of 
the column as a saint and prophet (e.g., Suger). Prob- 
lems such as the receptivity of the period to one mean- 
ing rather than to the other, progressive loss of one 
meaning and the introduction, at a certain point, of the 
other, lapses and partial survivals are posed by the 
example. In this light, Bandmann’s study resembles 
Kroeber’s Configurations of Cultural Growth,° and the 
anthropological flavor of the work is indeed strong. 
On the other hand, Bandmann is useful only to the 
same degree as Kroeber, that is, to someone interested, 
not in a detailed and precise analysis of architectural 
iconography such as has been made by Krautheimer or 
Lehmann, but in the major patterns of art-historical 
thought, which often gain from a comparison with 
those of other fields. But this was not Bandmann’s 
intention, and the reader will have difficulty in sorting 
out the specific passages where such patterns are dis- 
cussed or made apparent. These incongruities, coupled 
with a truly masterly lack of precision, make one 
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g. A. L. Kroeber, Configurations of Culture Growth, 
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wonder whether the moment is yet at hand when a 

good synthesis of the iconography of mediaeval archi- 
tecture can be written. 

ROBERT BRANNER 

Yale University 


CARLO CECCHELLI, Vita di Roma nel medio evo, 1: 
Arti ed i costume (1. L’Oreficeria; 2. Gemme, 
Camei, etc.; 3. Vetri e ceramiche; 4. Avori; 5-6. 
Legni e stoffe), Rome, Palombi, 1951-1952. Pp. 
372; ills. 850 lire. 


In a preface of engaging frankness the author de- 
scribes the original ideal of this publication as aiming 
to present in its entirety a comprehensive picture of 
life in Rome during the Middle Ages that would do 
for mores what Gregorovius accomplished for the 
political history of the City. More specifically, Cec- 
chelli had in mind the work of Molmenti on Venetian 
life, ruefully noting, however, that while Molmenti 
could cover his subject in one volume, no one could 
predict how many might be needed for Roman medi- 
aeval “life.” 

Foregoing therefore a project of definite structure 
and a priort planning (“Who knows when such a work 
would come out? Perhaps never.’”’), Cecchelli has 
commenced with Roman mediaeval “life” as reflected 
in the minor arts. Here, too, he warns the reader of 
the topical and uneven nature of his treatment; cate- 
gories where research has been extensive and seems 
fairly complete, as for example the ivories and textiles, 
can be handled with more detail and confidence than 
others. 

“We wish to believe that God will permit its [the 
work’s] completion, but if not, the reader will in any 
case have a collection of observations that will fill some 
serious gaps.” This quotation suggests the indubitable 
value of the series of booklets, the “‘observations” be- 
ing those of a man who has the broadest acquaintance 
with the mediaeval minor arts of Rome, particularly of 
the early period, and is perhaps their best bibliographer. 
This reviewer, laboring at present on a catalogue of 
the fondi d’oro in the Vatican Library’s Museo Sacro, 
finds himself much in Cecchelli’s debt for the bibli- 
ographies of the booklet “Vetri e Ceramiche,” and, as 
quondam author of the same museum’s catalogue of 
ivories, he is impressed with the independent and care- 
ful judgment with which Cecchelli reviews this and 
other monographs in this area of mediaeval minor arts. 

Whether the ambitious program of an artistic illus- 
tration of the mediaeval life of Rome is successfully 
achieved or not, this series of booklets will have the 
very great value of serving as a repertory of its author’s 
extensive knowledge of early mediaeval art in Rome 
and Italy, accumulated over many years of intense 
research and constant publication. There are as yet no 
indices, and one has to hunt for the object desired 
and its bibliography. But when found, there is usually 
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attached to it some piece of information that no one but 
Cecchelli could have produced. 

Cc. R. MOREY 

Vatican Library, Rome 


ERWIN PANOFSKY, Gothic Architecture and Scholasti- 
cism (Wimmer Lecture, 1948), Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, The Archabbey Press, 1951. Pp. 174; 60 
figs. $4.50. 


In this small volume of charmingly unpretentious 
format, Professor Panofsky interprets a stylistic phe- 
nomenon in relation to its philosophical context with 
magnificent humanistic breadth, illuminating depth, 
and superb scholarly craftsmanship of detail. For the 
student of philosophy and the history of ideas, no less 
than for the historian of art, he offers an abundance 
of acute insights and interpretations. The style is alive 
with the author’s personality and animated with the 
sparkle of his wit and subtle humor. Inevitably the 
book forms a companion volume to his edition of 4 bot 
Suger on the Abbey Church of St. Denis (Princeton, 
1946), in which the first Gothic church and its roots 
in neo-Platonic thought are discussed. Gothic Archi- 
tecture and Scholasticism follows the development of 
the style through High Gothic. The shades of Suger 
must share our pleasure at this accomplishment, as well 
as the peculiarly appropriate circumstance that it should 
have been sponsored by the first permanent Benedictine 
foundation in North America, the Archabbey of Saint 
Vincent at Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 

The central problem of this book is the correlation 
between Gothic architecture and Scholasticism. How- 
ever, the author does not undertake to do this in terms 
of the old, and still much practiced, sport of aligning 
assorted factors of supposed cultural parallelism. Neither 
is he concerned—although he does not underestimate its 
value—with adding to our accumulated knowledge of 
specific influences (usually iconographic) between the 
realm of the philosopher-theologian and that of the 
artisan. The terms in which he does propose the correla- 
tion are most subtle, requiring a degree of knowledge 
and analytical skill that would have discouraged most 
of us from the start. He undertakes to show that the 
“controlling principles” and methods of procedure of 
Scholasticism were assimilated as “mental habits” by 
the architects and expressed by them in building. Thus, 
the correlation proposed is a working one of “genuine 
cause-and-effect” rather than of vague simultaneity 
or parallelism. The demonstration of this thesis neces- 
sitates definition of the principles, and this is accom- 
plished with remarkable succinctness, clarity, and effec- 
tiveness. Certain essentials of the concomitant archi- 
tectural style and structure provide the visible and 
tangible equivalents of the philosophical ideas, forms, 
and modes. To establish connections between the ab- 
stract concepts of a philosophical system and the specific 
elements of architecture would be difficult enough. 
Even more baffling, surely, is the task of linking them 
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in any demonstrable pattern of cause-and-effect. The 

virtuosity, ingenuity, and assurance with which the 

author tackles these problems show the hand of an “old 
master” at work. 

Dr. Panofsky’s concise and pointed summary of the 
most pertinent factors “in the purely factual domain of 
time and place” which link architecture and Scholasti- 
“an astonishingly synchronous development” 
provides the setting for his principal arguments. The 
area in question is the hundred-mile circle around 
Paris; the period, a century and a half—between ca. 
1130 and ca. 1270. The intellectual climate was en- 
tirely dominated by Scholasticism and, within this “tight 
little sphere” of time, place, and thought, Gothic archi- 
tecture was created and attained its classic form. 

The “controlling principles” which Panofsky finds 
for Scholasticism are manifestatio and concordantia. For 
each, he explains the theological-philosophical justifica- 
tion and meaning as well as its expression and opera- 
tion in architecture. “Manifestatio, which determined 
the direction and scope of their thinking, also controlled 
its exposition and [the Scholastics] subjected this ex- 
position to what may be termed the postulate of clarifi- 
cation for clarification’s sake.” The application of this 
principle is illustrated in brief references to sculpture 
and a series of wonderfully selected comparisons be- 
tween Romanesque and Gothic miniatures (figs. 4-7). 
The extension in the application of this principle to 
architecture is accomplished on several levels. In a 
general sense, High Gothic architecture is characterized 
as dominated by the “principle of transparency.” More 
particularly, the author works out a most ingenious 
equivalence between the three requirements of the 
classic Summa—its formal, organizational, and pro- 
cedural scheme—and the Gothic church building: 
“1. totality (sufficient enumeration), 2. arrangement 
according to a system of homologous parts and parts of 
parts (sufficient articulation), and 3. distinctness and 
deductive cogency (sufficient interrelation).” The con- 
sequent analysis makes for one of the finest characteriza- 
tions of Gothic architecture to be found in the English 
language. To the historic controversy over the various 
explanations of single elements of Gothic structure, 
their relation to function, appearance, and style— 
“functionalism” vs. “‘illusionism”—Professor Panof- 
sky’s argument adds a nice alternative, a visual logic. 
“A man imbued with the Scholastic habit would look 
upon the mode of architectural presentation, just as he 
looked upon the mode of literary presentation, from the 
point of view of manifestatio.” 

The “second principle,” concordantia, became a 
formalized pattern for considering problems in relation 
to conflicting authority of the past. Perhaps its clearest 
and most consistent application is seen in the scheme 
by which each quaestio is treated in the Summa Theo- 
logiae. It consists of an alignment of one, then another, 
set of authorities, and a final resolution (videtur quod, 
sed contra, respondeo dicendum). Dr. Panofsky defines 
it as “the acceptance and ultimate reconciliation of 
contradictory possibilities’; as a mental habit, it was 
“no less decisive and all-embracing than that of un- 
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conditional clarification.” For architecture, concordantia 
provides an explanation in principle of the alternation 
and variation in the solutions leading to the “final” 
form of High Gothic. As a test and demonstration, its 
operation is discussed as it pertains to the problem of 
the rose window in the facade, the wall beneath the 
clerestory, and the “confrontation of the nave piers.” 
Thus, for instance, in the matter of the wall treatment, 
the glazed triforium of Pierre de Montereau’s St. 
Denis would be the final respondeo dicendum for that 
quaestio. In the antecedent history the “authority” of 
Chartres would represent the Sic, that of Amiens the 
Non. On the basis of this principle, the inscription of 
several lines of text, on a plan drawing of a chevet, in 
the “Album” of Villard de Honnecourt may be inter- 
preted as a Scholastic discussion. Indeed, it names two 
architects as the authors of the plan, who worked it 
out “inter se disputando.” 

Whatever our position regarding the main thesis of 
this book, the rich assortment of gifts which it brings 
must not be overlooked. Where else could we find more 
excitement and stimulation linked with a pointed and 
mature analysis of Gothic architectural style and its 
context of mediaeval philosophy? Where else a more 
effective exposition of the elements of Scholasticism 
itself? Actually, the various references to Late Gothic 
style in architecture and sculpture are incidental to 
the principal argument, and yet it would be difficult to 
name another place where a positive analysis of these 
manifestations is expressed more clearly, more pithily, 
or more sympathetically. Of the Late Gothic hall 
church the author says: “Its barnlike shell encloses an 
often wildly pictorial and always apparently boundless 
interior and thus creates a space determinate and im- 
penetrable from without but determinate and penetrable 
from within.” Or, again: “Late Gothic permitted, 
even delighted in, flowing transitions and interpenetra- 
tions, and loved to defy the rule of correlation by, for 
instance, over-membrification of the ceiling and under- 
membrification of the supports. . . .” 

As for the actual correlation proposed, while the 
author presents it with every available means of 
demonstration, he remains alert to the dangers and 
difficulties which this problem presents. From the 
very start he says that he is aware that this is “bound 
to be looked upon with suspicion by both the historian 
of art and the historian of philosophy.” And, in the 
last pages, he allows the “gentle reader” to challenge 
him as Dr. Watson challenged Holmes: “It is surely 
rather fanciful.” The “one scrap of evidence” is ad- 
duced at this point, in the tradition of the final climax 
of all good thrillers. Yet even this—the plan drawing 
of the chevet—is weighed with caution, allowing only 
the conclusion that “at least some of the French 
thirteenth century architects did think and act in strict 
Scholastic terms.” 

But what of the “controlling principles”? If the in- 
scription on the Villard drawing suggests the conscious 
application of concordantia, the effective operation of 
that principle in the formal and structural history of 
building does not lend itself to demonstration without 
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certain difficulties. In the instance of the development 
of nave elevations below the clerestory, the pattern is 
described as a Sic (in the “unmitigated horizontalism” 
of the bays in Noyon, Laon, and Chartres), a Non 
(in the opposition of Amiens), and the respondeo 
dicendum in the reconciliation at St. Denis. But is the 
supposed horizontalism of the first group so distinct 
that its predominance matches the 
tion; is it, moreover, so markedly separable from the 
other groups? It would be difficult to say, from its 
slight thickening, whether the central colonnette of the 
Reims triforium comes closer to the Sic of Chartres 
or the Non of Amiens. (This is not to detract from 
any appreciation of the author’s acumen and sensitivity 
in analyzing the colonnette.) Its position is, potentially, 
too ambivalent to make it a clear instance of the reac- 
tion of the Scholastic Nom setting in at this point. The 
steps in the history of nave elevations are such that 
a theory of pronounced antithetical competitive pat- 
terns cannot be regarded as entirely necessary or con- 
vincing. They could be viewed more easily as a suc- 
cession of individual, ingenious, and original but inter- 
related solutions. The scheme of comcordantia could 
and did coax coherent Scholastic order into the literary 
presentation of moral, theological, juridical, and other 
forms of exposition. Certainly mmanifestatio does help 
us “to understand how classic High Gothic looks.” 
But the requirements of concordantia entail the danger 
of forcing the interpretation of the forms, and forcing 
the pattern of historical development, a pattern which 
we seek to discover in monuments of fortuitous avail- 
ability. 

Leaving aside all other considerations for the mo- 
ment, Professor Panofsky has created a Scholastic ac- 
counting for Gothic architecture, in a book that is 
itself an accomplished expression of both manifestatio 
and concordantia. 


categoric descrip- 


HARRY BOBER 
Harvard University 


ARON ANDERSSON, English Influence in Norwegian and 
Swedish Figure Sculpture in Wood, 1220-1270, 


Stockholm, Esselte, 1949. Pp. 318; 1732 ills. 


This is in many respects a startling book, whose 
modest title belies its unusual and important contents. 
Briefly, it contains: (1) the best and most up-to-date 
history of English sculpture, i.e., of sculpture in Eng- 
land proper, between 1220 and 1270, and that means, 
in part, a fundamental upsetting of the main lines 
of development mapped out by Prior and Gardner in 
1912 (Andersson divides his material into three broad 
groups, the Wells School, the London School of Pur- 
beck Marble, and the Westminster School); (2) an 
amazing amount of original English figure sculpture 
in wood on Scandinavian soil, while in England itself 
there is not a single piece from this period (the Virgin 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum [A79/1925] 
being a little earlier, if it is English at all); and (2) 
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proof that English sculptors were working in Norway, 
that they trained Norwegian artists, and that other 
English sculptors exported wooden statues and reliefs 
to Norway. All this the author has been able to dem- 
onstrate without the aid of a single document, in- 
scription, signature, or artist’s name that might serve 
to establish such contacts between England and Nor- 
way in the thirteenth century. 

The author’s task thus demanded not only a keen 
and constructive scholarly imagination but, above all, 
the most painstaking care in analyzing stylistic data 
of every sort. For, apart from the English influence, 
Norwegian art was also subject to that of France, as 
evidenced by another, and more modest, body. of 
works; and since English sculpture itself was u.fuenced 
by French cathedral sculpture, one may imagine the 
difficulties the author had to contend with n separating, 
and keeping apart, these various strands. He had to 
know in detail every single piece of both English and 
Scandinavian sculpture of the period under discussion— 
and the number of preserved sculptural monuments on 
Scandinavian soil is surprisingly large. Norway and 
Sweden are a sort of “natural preserve” for thirteenth 
century wood sculpture, a fact little known outside 
these countries. In England, on the other hand, this 
material has disappeared completely, in France it is of 
the utmost rarity, and in Germany a small body of it 
has been carefully collected, classified, and published, 
while Scandinavia still holds such an abundance of it— 
down to the smallest parish church—that no attempt 
has been made so far to publish all of it. 

There are various reasons for this peculiar state of 
affairs: Scandinavia was a poor country in post-medi- 
aeval times, so that there was little opportunity to re- 
place the existing sculpture with more “modern” 
works; nor did these nations experience devastating 
wars or revolutions with iconoclastic tendencies; and 
finally, both the Reformation and the Enlightenment 
in Scandinavia were extremely tolerant toward the 
relics of Catholic times. Andersson has sifted this wealth 
of material and has selected for his book all those 
pieces that could be placed in relation to English art. 
A careful weighing of stylistic evidence persuaded him 
that the most beautiful specimens in wood must be 
English originals, either imported from the British 
Isles (e.g., the St. Michael of Mosviken, the Madonnas 
of Austrat, Svenneby, and Biri, and the Crucifix of 
Mofalla) or carved by English artists in Norway (such 
as the Madonna of Hove, the Madonna’s head of 
Oystese, the St. John of Heggen, and the Calvary 
Group of Balke). With a second category of monu- 
ments some doubt remains whether they are actually 
English or merely inspired by English art (to this 
group belong the Crucifix of Fresvik, the Madonna 
Enebak, and the Mary and John from Skoger). All 
these are carved in oak. A third group of pieces of 
good quality was surely done by Scandinavian carvers; 
the material here is pine (e.g., the Madonna of Lill- 
hardal and five related figures; the antependium of 
Villnes; the reliefs from the choir screen at Kinn; 
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the shrine of the Hedal Madonna; the Crucifix from 
Heggen, etc.) That the pine carvings deserve to be 
separated from the oak ones is also suggested by the 
circumstance that the three most remarkable pieces of 
this kind in Scandinavia (the St. Olaf of Dale, the St. 
Michael of Réldal, and the Deacon in Bergen) betray 
French rather than English influence. 

But Andersson does not go so far as to conclude 
that all oak sculpture must be of English origin. Not all 
of it, to be sure, is of first quality, but why should one 
assume that only the very best sculpture was imported 
into Scandinavia? Then, as now, the question of quality 
was also. one of price (we know this from the record 
of altar shrines made for export in Liibeck), and I 
suspect {aiat some of the smaller Scandinavian churches 
simply could not afford to buy first-rate pieces of Eng- 
lish sculptur?. At any rate, in my opinion the stand- 
ing Virgin ot Spydeberg and the St. Paul of V. Gausdal 
are English originals, rather than local products. I 
also believe that the Apostle of Norra Vanga and the 
Crucifix of Alsike (formerly of Skane) lean more 
toward England than toward France. On the other 
hand, I cannot share the author’s claim (pp. 151ff.) 
that the Madonna shrines are a Scandinavian-English 
invention, for they are common throughout Europe 
(see Rig, xxxiv, Stockholm, 1951, pp. 106f.). 

Out of the great number of pieces discussed by An- 
dersson, I have been able to single out here only the 
masterpieces of European importance. Their quality 
is such that if they were photographed effectively and 
imaginatively (the illustrations of Andersson’s book, 
unfortunately, are far from this ideal) the English 
would acclaim them immediately as a proud part of 
their artistic heritage. As yet they are quite unknown, 
since not a single specimen can be found in any public 
or private collection outside Scandinavia. 

Andersson’s text is always stimulating, well written 
and easy to read. Not the least of its merits is that the 
author also enters into many problems other than 
those of style, especially questions of iconography. For 
instance, he inquires at some length into the sudden 
appearance of the Crown of Thorns in thirteenth 
century wooden crucifixes, suggesting that the transla- 
tion of the holy relic of the Crown of Thorns from 
the East to Paris in the year 1240 might have given 
rise to this new feature. Andersson also discusses the 
change from the four-nail to the three-nail type of cruci- 
fix, which took place at about the same time. I think 
he could have found the reason for this in the vicinity 
of the Crown of Thorns, i.e., in the Santo Sindone 
of Turin (cf. my article in Neue Beitrige zur 
Archiologie und Kunstgeschichte Schwabens, Fest- 
schrift Julius Baum, Stuttgart, 1952, pp. 40ff.—al- 
though it remains a puzzle why the new type should 
have appeared first in Germany [1213] and in Eng- 
land [Psalter of Robert de Lindeseye, before 1222 ]— 
and why it is already on the curious font from Tirle- 
mont [1149] in the Brussels Museum). 

Altogether, one can only hope that some day the 
same author will produce a history of Swedish sculpture 
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as a whole during the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, within the context of mediaeval art through- 
out Western Europe. This is the more desirable as the 
Swedish monuments of this period are even more 
numerous than those discussed in the present volume. 


HANS WENTZEL 
Technische Hochschule, Stuttgart 


WALTER PAATZ and ELISABETH PAATZ, Die Kirchen 
von Florenz, 11 (SS. Maccabei-S. Maria Novella), 
iv (S. Maria Nuova-S. Pulinare), and v (Q-Z), 
Frankfort, Vittorio Klostermann, 1952-1953. Pp. 
845, 701, 416; ills. pM 85.00, 72.00, 45.00, re- 
spectively. 


Art historians may rejoice in the fact that, in spite of 
all adversities, Mr. and Mrs. Paatz have succeeded in 
completing the monumental work on the Florentine 
churches on which they embarked back in 1939. In 
an age of cheap superlatives one hesitates to use the 
word stupendous for fear of actually belittling the 
achievement one wants to praise; yet, in its original 
sense the word may well be applied to these volumes, 
representing many years of labor at a task of almost 
frightening proportions. The book has few peers among 
the art historian’s most valuable tools, and it could 
not have been successfully completed but for the fact 
that both authors are well trained, utterly conscientious 
scholars capable of great self-denial, and, last but not 
least, deeply in love with their subject. 

The foreword to Volume m1 recapitulates the sad 
story of this even now somewhat ill-fated enterprise. 
From 1939 to 1943 there were published eight issues, 
the last of which ended in the midst of the footnotes 
to the Cathedral. In 1943/44 all of the remaining 
parts were set in type and most of them printed; but 
actual production had become impossible, and by 1945 
the entire material, with the exception of one set 
of galleys, had been destroyed in bombings. In 1951, 
when resumption of the publication was made possible 
by a subsidy from the Notgemeinschaft der deutschen 
Wissenschaft, the present publisher took over; the in- 
stitution which had sponsored the first eight issues had 
collapsed. Presumably, few subscribers in this country 
ever received the issues beginning with SS. Maccabet 
and ending, as indicated, in the midst of §. Maria del 
Fiore; however, it is easy to imagine that the decision 
of the present publisher to include in Volume m1 no 
less than 576 pages which many European subscribers 
had already received and paid for should have caused 
a great deal of resentment, the more so as the price 
of the new volumes seems to be unusually high (even 
considering the fact that some valuable ground plans 
have been added). It is also likely that a considerable 
number of libraries, American as well as European, 
lack the first two volumes of the work, which were 
published before the war; they have become exceed- 
ingly scarce, and it is to be hoped that they can be 
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reprinted soon. Naturally, there will also have to be a 
comprehensive index volume if this work is to have its 
maximum effect. Finally, to round out the list of 
grievances and desiderata, it is regrettable that much 
of the literature published between 1941 and 1952— 
particularly, of course, non-German literature—should 
perforce have remained inaccessible to the authors. 
But since such recent literature is, bibliographically 
speaking, not too difficult to reach, this lacuna can on 
the whole be considered a minor one. 

Originally planned as a guide, the book has grown 
into a fully documented inventory of all pre-nineteenth 
century Florentine churches within the third Gothic 
wall, including the profaned and destroyed ones, minus 
small oratories and private chapels but plus San Miniato 
and San Salvatore—altogether 120 buildings with all 
their contents, a sort of “up-to-date Richa plus.” For 
the benefit of those readers who have not had the 
chance—and privilege—of using the first two volumes, 
I should like to give a brief description of the method 
followed, and the result achieved, by the authors. In 
order to avoid doing this in too abstract a fashion I 
shall pick a “living” example: Or San Michele (rv, 
pp. 480-558). What I shall stress with regard to this 
section of the book applies, mutatis mutandis, to the 
whole work. 

Here, as in every other case, the writers start with 
remarks on the location and the name of the church, 
as well as a list of special literature on it. There fol- 
lows the history of the building, a reconstruction of 
its previous architectural stages, and the description of 
the present edifice; after this comes the chapter on 
“contents,”* divided into sections on the preserved and 
the lost material, and finally an array of 210 notes, 
packed with documentation and additional informa- 
tion. Considering the valuable contributions to Floren- 
tine architecture which we already owe to Professor 
Paatz, it is not to be wondered at that one of the most 
outstanding features of this work is the uniform excel- 
lence and completeness of its architectural analyses. 
With regard to the predecessors of the present building 
it is interesting to note that the authors tend to believe 
that Vasari was correct in attributing to Arnolfo di 
Cambio the granary erected in 1285 on the site of 
the destroyed San Michele in Orto.? They even con- 
sider seriously a further attribution by Vasari, which— 
together with untold others—had long been discredited 
with undue haste, namely, the authorship of Taddeo 
Gaddi for the design of the new building (oratorio 
plus granary), whose construction began in 1337; but 
they do admit that the attribution to Francesco Talenti 
has much to recommend it (in notes 22 and 24, all 
other suggestions of authors are considered with ex- 
emplary care). The later history of the church is traced 
in full detail, with the addition of many enlightening 
remarks on problems of Florentine Trecento decora- 


1. Is there a fully satisfactory English equivalent of 
“Ausstattung”? It includes architectural decoration as well as 
all types of furnishing. 

2. It bears repeating that the still popular theory according 
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tion as they relate to Or San Michele. The description 
of the exterior and the interior construction of the 
present building is a model of an architectural mono- 
graph, culminating in the justified praise of Or San 
Michele as “fone of the most perfect creations of Flor- 
entine Trecento architecture.” 

The chapters on the contents of Or San Michele, 
which encompasses “the greatest sequence of monu- 
mental sculpture that has survived in Florence” (p. 
490), contain a great number of new evaluations and 
suggestions, along with an excellent critical presenta- 
tion of what was more or less well known to specialists 
but had been difficult of access to many of us precisely 
because of the lack of the kind of reliable digest of 
the widely scattered bibliography that this book pro- 
vides. After preliminary general remarks on the famous 
statues and niches, the four facades are discussed, with 
appropriate brevity in the text but with gratifying 
thoroughness in the notes. Again I am listing a few 
items which I found particularly valuable. In note 83 
it is pointed out that by 1406 there seems to have 
existed a regulation which permitted to the upper 
stratum of the guilds (the arti maggiori) the placing 
of bronze statues in the 
were restricted to stone 


niches, while the arti minort 
statues, and that Donatello, 
son of a wool dresser, “worked only for the art 
minori until, by making his St. Louis for the Parte 
Guelfa, he was elevated to the aristocratic sphere of 
bronze in which Ghiberti was at home from the be- 
ginning.” Ghiberti’s niche for his St. Matthew is care- 
fully analyzed and convincingly characterized as “one 
of the most important documents of Renaissance archi- 
tecture in the making, and the most original niche of 
the whole cycle after Donatello’s Thomas niche.” It 
is also worth noting that several scholars are now 
again inclined to consider the Annunciation on top 
of this niche as always having belonged there (Vasari 
redivivus again! ), so that it must date from the same 
period as the statue and the niche (1419-1421); L. H. 
Heydenreich and U. Middeldorf favor an attribution 
to Michelozzo. With regard to the still enigmatic 
statue of St. Peter on the north facade, the authors, 
following a suggestion of Count Vitzthum, likewise 
propose a return to Vasari (and most sixteenth century 
writers! ): they consider its attribution to Donatello 
possible provided it was done between the David from 
the Cathedral (1408) and the St. Mark (1411-1413) 
—a date not refuted by the Or San Michele docu- 
ments, which in this as in so many other cases are 
much less exact than is usually believed. Orcagna’s 
tabernacle naturally comes in for an exhaustive discus- 
sion, particularly in regard to its significance for the his- 
tory of architecture (note 160), an aspect which had 
been widely neglected. In the description of the Death 
of the Virgin attention is called to the not very widely 
known fact that the self-portrait of Orcagna which 


to which the word Or in Or San Michele is derived from 
horreum (granary) is refuted by the fact that the name San 
Michele in Orto occurs as early as 1239, i.e., prior to the 
founding of the granary. 
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it contains (hooded man at right) is the “oldest realistic 
artist’s self-portrait of the Christian-Occidental tradi- 
tion that has survived and can be reliably identified.” 
One of the most valuable chapters here, as in the case 
of all other churches described in this book, is the one 
on “Verlorene Ausstattung.” As an example I am 
quoting the following passage on organs: “In the 
middle niche [of the south wall] an organ, with case 
work by Simone di Francesco Talenti, 1376 and 1379; 
an identical organ in the middle niche of-the north 
wall. In 1770, one of the organs was shifted to the 
east wall behind the altar of St. Anne; the other one 
is lost. On one of these organs two painted wings; on 
the outside enthroned Evangelists; on the inside angel 
musicians; by Francesco d’Antonio di Bartolommeo, 
1429; formerly in coll. Toscanelli, now property of 
the Florentine museums [note 190 with recent bib- 
liography]. The organ on the south side possibly 
reproduced in the fresco by B. Poccetti in the cloister 
of San Marco, which represents Or San Michele 
(photo Brogi 2748). This fresco shows in the middle 
niche of the south side a tabernacle with a Renaissance 
gable and a painted enthroned figure, as well as shutters 
with smaller figures (angels?) painted on them.” 

I hope that this one brief sampling may have con- 
vinced the reader that all of us have cause to feel pro- 
foundly indebted to the authors for a most exacting and 
taxing job superbly done. It is understandable that some 
critics should have regretted the decision to abandon 
the original plan to write a guide and to replace it 
with a complete mventory, in which discussions of 
current problems often demand additional space. Yet 
it is easy to sympathize with the authors, who must 
have felt that completeness, so far as it could be reached 
under the circumstances, even to the inclusion of open 
issues and some as yet unproved new hypotheses, was 
an even more urgent consideration. Their book marks 
an important milestone in art-historical topography 
of the very highest caliber; would that we had some- 
thing comparable on other great art centers in Italy 
—or anywhere else! 

WOLFGANG STECHOW 


Oberlin College 


LIONELLO VENTURI, Caravaggio, Novara, Istituto 
Geografico dei Agostini, 1951. Pp. 62; 65 pls. (12 


in color). 6,000 lire. 


ROBERTO LONGHI, [1 Caravaggio, Milan, Aldo Mar- 
tello, 1952. Pp. 46; 40 ills.; 51 color pls. 14,000 


lire. 


The two outstanding veteran scholars in the field of 
Caravaggio research have each published a stately 
volume, with many plates and illustrations, on the 
Lombard-Roman “naturalist” painter whose signifi- 
cance, thanks to the sensational Mostra del Caravaggio 
in Milan two years ago, is now widely acknowledged. 
More than forty years ago Lionello Venturi began 
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to explore the art of Caravaggio in a series of articles 
in L’Arte (1909-1910), the first serious studies of the 
subject to appear after Kallab’s promising fragment 
in the Vienna Jahrbuch of 1906. He summed up his 
findings in a small book on Caravaggio (1921), shortly 
before the Mostra del Seicento of 1922 in the Pitti 
Palace opened the way for a deeper understanding of 
the artist’s work by permitting for the first time a 
thorough examination of the canvases devoted to St. 
Matthew, which had been almost invisible in the dark- 
ness of the Contarelli Chapel in S. Luigi dei Francesi. 
Since then, Professor Venturi has contributed only oc- 
casionally to Caravaggio research. Today Roberto 
Longhi “tiene il campo” and has become the almost 
dictatorial—though not always unchallenged—master 
of Caravaggio philology. His interest in Caravaggio 
and the Caravaggisti also goes back about forty years, 
when he published his three fundamental studies of 
Borgianni, Caracciolo, and the Gentileschi (L’Arte, 
1914-1916). In his courageous and provocative little 
book, Precisiont sulla Villa Borghese (1927-1928), 
the important spirited “Quesiti Caravaggeschi” (Pina- 
coteca, 1928-1929), the comprehensive “Ultimi studi 
su Caravaggio” (Proporzioni, 1, 1943), and other 
publications of more recent date (in Paragone, 
1950ff.), Roberto Longhi has stated, with enviable 
assurance, his views on Caravaggio’s artistic provenance, 
stressing the “blood-and-soil” heritage of Lombard 
realism, and has peremptorily decreed what we must 
or must not accept as the authentic @uvre of Cara- 
vaggio. All these studies, often painstakingly detailed 
and always written in a high literary style, contain a 
remarkable number of brilliant attributions and trou- 
vailles; they also offer many striking insights into the 
nature of Caravaggio’s genius. At the same time, how- 
ever, they contain many half-truths, and even some 
incomprehensible misconceptions. Still, these negative 
aspects by no means invalidate the positive ones, and 
the vigorous impetus Roberto Longhi has given to 
Caravaggio research remains far more important than 
the damage done. The great exhibition in Milan, held 
under his auspices, was in many ways the fruit and the 
culmination of his long and fervent labors. 

This display of almost all the known works of 
Caravaggio, officially stamping him as a great master 
for the first time, marked the conclusion of an im- 
portant phase of research, just as the Seicento Exhibi- 
tion, thirty years earlier, marked the beginning. When 
the two main protagonists in the field settle down to 
write their scholarly memoirs, as it were, they can- 
not but arouse the reader’s expectations: how will they, 
each in his individual way, review and summarize their 
long and assiduous studies? To some extent both au- 
thors have done so in these books, although neither of 
them fulfills our hope for a definitive work on the sub- 
ject. 

The two volumes are rather similar in appearance 
and general character. They are written, it would 
seem, not from inner necessity but quickly and casually, 
in response to the public interest in Caravaggio aroused 
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by the Milan Exhibition. Both are expensive publica- 
tions, luxuriously printed on heavy paper (this is es- 
pecially true of Longhi’s book), and the introductory 
text and the catalogue, though by no means neglected, 
appear to be conceived as accompaniments to the plates, 
so that neither volume has the weight and substance of 
a fully fashioned monograph. In other respects—the 
conception of Caravaggio’s art, the selection of the 
works, and the emphasis placed upon them in the repro- 
ductions—the two authors differ a great deal. It is 
illuminating to compare their intentions and methods. 

Venturi is much less driven by his than 
Longhi; he does not seek for adventures and conquests, 
for discoveries in strange and obscure places of forgot- 
ten pictures that could be captured in the name of 
Caravaggio—a method which makes the researches of 
Longhi so dazzling, so interesting, and so dangerous. 
He soberly restricts himself to paintings well-known 
and, in most cases, clearly acknowledged in seventeenth 
century sources. His catalogue raisonné, in fact, is ar- 
ranged in such a way that a subject known to have 
been painted by Caravaggio is cited first, followed by 
the discussion of the related picture (or pictures). Con- 
sequently, he omits the attractive Narcissus in the Gal- 
leria Nazionale, Rome (which Longhi had attributed 
to Caravaggio), since no such subject is mentioned by 
seventeenth or eighteenth century writers on the mas- 
ter.’ Restriction to the sources certainly 
clude the possibility that a genuine work of Caravaggio, 
having escaped the attention of the biographers, might 
yet turn up; until now, however, no attribution un- 
supported by the sources has been proposed that bears 
the unmistakable imprint of authenticity, for 
example, the David in the Galleria Bor; ghese. “Thus 
Venturi has composed a solid and reliable 
Caravaggio’s @uvre, which provides a 
basis for an understanding of the artist’s development 
as a whole. By and large, I find myself in agreement 
with this cautious selection.” Of Longhi’s more recent 
attributions (or, rather, identifications), Venturi rig htly 
accepts the very impressive and colorful Salome in the 
Escorial (pl. 90), probably the painting which Cara- 
vaggio, after his ignominious ouster from the Order of 
Malta, sent to the Grand Master in an effort to placate 
him. Perhaps Venturi is also right in accepting Longhi’s 
attribution to Caravaggio of the St. Jerome in Medita- 
tion in the Monastery of Montserrat (pl. 21), although 
the St. Jerome Writing in the Borghese Gallery seems 
to me finer in execution. Venturi’s catalogue includes 
the portraits of Maffeo Barberini, the future Pope 
Urban VIII (pl. 8), and of Pope Paul V (pl. 34), 
both of which he had published as authentic works of 
Caravaggio in 1912, while Longhi attributes them to 


genius 


does not ex- 


as does, 


corpus of 
satisfactory 


1. In my opinion, the Narcissus is the work of an imitator 
(perhaps from Tuscany) who changed the boy sweeping 
money from the table in the Calling of St. Matthew into a 
sentimental mythological figure which may be technically 


Caravaggesque, but is far removed in spirit from anything 
Caravaggio ever painted. 

2. Venturi again relates the half-length figure of a David 
in the Vienna Museum (pl. 29) to the David mentioned by 
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the circle of Pulzone and to Ottavio Leoni, 
tively. Caravaggio was certainly no professional portrait 
painter, although in his youth he did do portraits to earn 
a livelihood. Thus we know little about his portrait 
style, and it seems difficult to make a clear-cut decision 
in these two cases. Still, the Maffeo Barberini portrait 
has so much of the touch of the early Caravaggio that I 
am inclined to agree with Venturi. The question of the 
portrait of Paul 'V is more complicated, and judgment 
must be suspended in this instance, for the time being. 
Bellori refers to it explicitly. 

The only portrait by Caravaggio which shows a 
certain Venetian grandeur is that of Alof de Wigna- 
court, Grand Master of the Maltese Order, now in the 
Louvre. It is true that the picture is not well preserved, 
and that its provenance from Malta and its subsequent 
history are not altogether clear. Longhi has expressed 
serious doubts as to whether this is indeed the painting 
Caravaggio is known to have done in Malta, but I see 
no sufficient reason (nor does Venturi) to remove the 
traditional name of Caravaggio from this impressive 
composition, which in some respects is reminiscent of 
Titian’s portrait of the General del Vasto and his young 
son, a derivation that would not be surprising for 
Caravaggio. 

It is a pity that the publication of Venturi’s book 
could not have been delayed long enough to permit the 
inclusion of three recently discovered paintings ascribed 
to Caravaggio: the so-called Musica (a concert of 
youths) in the Metropolitan Museum; the Judith from 
a private collection in Rome; and the Seated St. John 
in Kansas City. All of them represent compositions 
mentioned in the sources. It would have been valuable 


respec- 


to learn Venturi’s opinion of these rather important 
additions to the Aside from these omis- 
sions, the new volume by Venturi will be really useful 
as a good survey of Caravaggio’s work. 
is sound and reasonable, and the excerpts from the 
The 
black-and-white plates are mostly clear and sharp in 
detail, a fact for which we have to be all the more 
thankful as Caravaggio’s paintings, especially the later 
ones, are not easy to reproduce well. 


master’s oeuvre. 
The catalogue 


literary sources add conspicuously to its value. 


The short preface of Longhi’s book states that his 
intention is to ‘ to popularize, so that Cara- 
vaggio’s work and character might be easily understood 


“divulge,” 


even by those who until now have had little or no con- 
tact with the master’s art. This laudable purpose is to 
some degree attained in Venturi’s volume, but certainly 
not in Longhi’s. It takes restraint and simplification to 
clarify the evolution of a painter like Caravaggio for 
the layman; only absolutely sure and characteristic 


works of ihe master should be considered in such a 


Bellori as made for Conte Villa Mediana (he had already 
done so in 1910). Longhi, too, places the David in the 
Neapolitan period of Caravaggio. However, it is difficult 


to understand how Caravaggio, after the Borghese David (one 
of his pictorial as well as psychological masterpieces), could 
repeat the same subject in such a conventional way. The 
Vienna David fits better in the circle of the Geniileschi. 
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context. As a passionate “attributionist,” Longhi seems 
to have found this task rather difficult. He is still in love 
with every last one of his old attributions and, like 
Don Giovanni, he never says, “I repent.” For instance, 
years ago he gave to Caravaggio a large Still Life with 
Fruit (now in the National Gallery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C.). I saw the picture when it was still in the 
collection of Mr. Samuel Kress, and refused to place it 
anywhere near Caravaggio. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, it has never been accepted, or even mentioned, in 
the scholarly literature on the master. This attribution 
now reappears as an illustration in Longhi’s book facing 
the London Supper at Emmaus, one of the best-known 
works of Caravaggio, as if both pictures were on the 
same level of authenticity. One of his more recent attri- 
butions, the portrait of a Youth with a Flute (Munich), 
which has never been discussed, let alone accepted, by 
other Caravaggio specialists, even achieves the distinc- 
tion of a large color plate in the book. The reader thus 
cannot but assume that this is an especially outstanding 
specimen of Caravaggio’s art, which is certainly not 
true.° Such unnecessary and unqualified additions to 
the standard repertory of Caravaggio’s works can only 
obscure, in my opinion, the picture which our time has 
tried—and is still trying—to form of the master’s 
artistic personality, a picture to which Longhi himself 
has contributed so importantly.* 

With respect to the chronology of Caravaggio’s pic- 
tures, the two authors show equally remarkable dif- 
ferences. The conservative Venturi seems more or less 
converted to the views of Denis Mahon, who proposes 
a drastic revision in the dating of the artist’s entire 
production before 1600, on the basis of a painstaking 
interpretation of the documents which would place 
these works later than was formerly thought. In some 
cases Venturi goes even further; he believes, for in- 
stance, that the Martyrdom of St. Matthew in its 
present state dates from 1604, about five years after 
the official opening of the Contarelli Chapel. The 
avant-gardiste Longhi, on the other hand, seems rather 
embarrassed by the discoveries of Mahon and their 
potential consequences. He tries to keep the sacrosanct 
Caravaggio chronology intact, so far as possible, retain- 


3. In a note to the painting, Longhi says that he did not 
find any opposition to his attribution. However, in the 
Milanese Mostra where it was exhibited, “non era veruno 
piaciuto,” to speak with Baglione, and I met no one who 
seriously thought it could be an authentic work by Caravaggio. 


4. The following paintings reproduced in Longhi’s book 
as works by Caravaggio are, in my view, more or less doubt- 
ful and could be omitted: Crowning of Thorns, Vienna (p. 


22), formerly attributed to Caracciolo by Longhi; David, 


Madrid (p. 24); Mother and Child, Galleria Nazionale, 
Rome (p. 28); Holy Family, formerly Berlin Museum (p. 
28); another copy in a private collection, New York; Christ 
in the Garden, formerly Berlin Museum (p. 34); St. Francis, 
Cremona (p. 37), an interesting picture, but not necessarily 
a copy after a lost Caravaggio; St. Francis, Capuccini, Rorne 
(color plate 30), attributed to Caravaggio in 1908 by Can- 
talamessa; Landscape (detail from the Sacrifice of Isaac, 


color plate 10); Narcissus, Galleria Nazionale, Rome (color 
plate 21), see above, note 1. ° 
Other attributions to Caravaggio, reproduced either as text 
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ing the usual date of 1589 for the earliest genre figures 
and of 1591 or 1592 for the first version of the St. 
Matthew. At the same time, he is forced to accept the 
fact that in 1597, or even in 1598, the lateral walls of 
the Contarelli Chapel were still undecorated, and that 
officially the job of covering them with scenes from the 
life of St. Matthew was being held open, with a time 
limit of one year, for Giuseppe Cesari d’Arpino and not 
for Caravaggio. In his commentary on plate xv, 
Longhi has tried to reconcile these new findings with 
the traditional date assigned to the two paintings in 
question. He assumes that Giuseppe, im extremis and 
moved by jealousy of Caravaggio, tried in 1597 to 
resume his old contract of 1591 and to paint, at long 
last, the two lateral walls, which he had never begun. 
But through “inefficiency” he failed to carry out the 
work within the stipulated one-year limit. Now the road 
was clear for Caravaggio, who according to Longhi 
had worked unofficially (but with the consent of the 
Cardinal) on the Calling and the Martyrdom from 
1593 on.” Such an attempt on the part of Giuseppe to 
intervene at the last minute is not suggested by any 
remark in the document but sounds like a conjecture 
a la Bellori. Still, the “promissory note” to Giuseppe 
published by Mahon does not altogether exclude the 
possibility that Caravaggio had indeed been working 
on the pictures for the lateral walls under the eyes of 
the Cardinal, and that Giuseppe was no longer seriously 
taken into account. 

Such discrepancies in the dating of key pictures 
constitute a disturbing problem for anybody trying to 
place Caravaggio’s works in a reasonable sequence.® 
The chronology of the master’s development during 
the 1590’s is still by no means stabilized; even the new 
documents, while interesting and valuable, are not quite 
conclusive, since they contain no references to actual 
payments for pictures done by Caravaggio, or to con- 
tracts with him. There seem to be as good reasons for 
assuming an early start (i.e., about 1589) as for assum- 
ing a later one (about 1592 or 1593). In any event, 
a thorough discussion of Mahon’s arguments would 
have been most appropriate in Longhi’s book, despite 
its “popular” character, and would have given us a 


illustrations or as color plates, are not beyond doubt, but these 
are less remote from the master’s style as we know it from 
the documented works. In this category I would place, for 
example, the St. John the Baptist, Galleria Nazionale, Rome 
‘(color plate 22), which, according to Longhi, shows the 
.same model that had served Caravaggio for the Victorious 
Cupid; and the St. Jerome, Montserrat (pl. 21), already men- 
tioned. 

5. The contract with Giuseppe ended in that year. The 
date 1594-1598 is generally assigned to the Calling and the 
Martyrdom. 

6. One example will be sufficient to show how great the 
differences of opinion still are about the date of certain pic- 
tures, quite apart from the problem of the Contarelli Chapel: 
the Victorious Cupid in Berlin is placed by Longhi (com- 
ment on pl. x1) between the years 1592 and 1594, whereas 
Venturi (pp. 24 and 52) dates it after the Vatican Deposition, 
i.e., about ten years later. I am inclined to agree with the later 
dating (about 1603), for stylistic as well as historical reasons. 
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more coherent view of the author’s opinion on the early 
development of Caravaggio. Fortunately, these un- 
certainties are limited in the main to the first ten years 
of the artist’s career; they disappear almost entirely as 
soon as we enter the first decade of the new century, 
the last of Caravaggio’s short life. My only major 
disagreement with Longhi in this area concerns his 
placing of the Madonna del Rosario in the period of 
Caravaggio’s sojourn in Naples. For many years I have 
been firmly persuaded that this monumental altar 
picture is identical with the painting Caravaggio exe- 
‘cuted on order of the Duke of Modena for a church 
in that city (probably San Domenico). He started this 
work in 1605, and had not quite finished when he had 
to leave Rome abruptly in May 1606 because of the 
assassination of Tomassini. In Naples Caravaggio had 
no time for so big a task, and, still more important, no 
commission for it, so far as we know.® 

Benedetto Croce wrote, in his brief preface to Ven- 
turi’s book, “Caravaggio studies are now so advanced 
that a final judgment which could be accepted by all 
seems possible.” He did not know, of course, that new 
documentary material discovered in Roman archives 
would bring about a minor revolution in the chronology 
of Caravaggio’s works; and we must hope, indeed, 
that still more such lucky finds will help us to establish 
the dates of individual pictures with greater precision 
and to determine step by step the progress of the 
master’s artistic growth. Nor could Croce have antici- 
pated that X-ray examination of Caravaggio’s paintings 
would yield such splendid results. Thanks to Lionello 
Venturi’s initiative, we now have an almost complete 
knowledge of the preliminary projects concealed be- 
neath the present surface of the Martyrdom of St. 
Matthew. Since Caravaggio’s practice of drawing and 
painting directly on the canvas has left no drawings 
to help us understand the evolution of his pictures from 
first sketch to final execution, such discoveries give us 
new and valuable insight into his working procedure. 

Yet perhaps Croce was right in a deeper sense. 
Neither archives nor X-rays can really teach us to 
understand the meaning of an individual picture, such 
as the Death of the Virgin, or the significance of Cara- 
vaggio’s artistic production as a whole. And even the 
splendid display of his works in Milan, while refreshing 
our memory and adding details to our specific know]l- 
edge of the master’s @uvre, could not alter our basic 
conception of the meaning of his art. 

Both Venturi and Longhi have tried in their books 
to go beyond a purely stylistic interpretation, beyond 
what might be termed “Caravaggio philology.” Ven- 
turi, for instance, makes some stimulating remarks 
about a possible link between the realism of Caravaggio 
and the new philosophy of science expounded by Cam- 
panella and others in the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, but regrettably does not elaborate 
on this theme. Longhi, too, gives us some brilliant 


7. Venturi (p. 41) devotes a long footnote to the dis- 
coveries and conclusions of Mahon. 

8. A detailed discussion of this problem will be found in 
my forthcoming Caravaggio Studies (Princeton University 
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impromptus about cultural history, and mentions, in a 
most provocative way, Caravaggio’s possible knowledge 
of the camera obscura. We must be grateful for these 
observations, yet neither author concerns himself with 
what seems to me to be of prime importance for under- 
standing Caravaggio’s art: the significance of his re- 
ligious content—a content through which Caravaggio 
attempted to evoke the most profound spiritual response. 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 
New York University 


ALICE WILSON FROTHINGHAM, Lustre Ware of Spain, 
New York, The Hispanic Society of America, 1951. 
Pp. 310; 1 pl. 220 figs. $8.50. 


From the time of its pre-publication announcement, 
students acquainted with Mrs. Frothingham’s contribu- 
tions in the field of Spanish pottery have been looking 
forward eagerly to the appearance of this volume. In 
view of its outstanding merits, their expectations have 
been fully justified. 

The material is divided into three chapters. These, 
with the exception of that on Seville lustre ware, follow 
a topographical-chronological sequence, covering lustre 
ware of Andalusia (tenth to fifteenth century), Valen- 
cia (fourteenth to eighteenth century), and Aragon, 
Catalonia, and Seville (fifteenth to seventeenth cen- 
tury). Inasmuch as this book is bound to serve, too, as 
a work of reference, a further division of such wide 
categories into typographically discernible sub-cate- 
gories, uniformly carried out, might have increased its 
utility; such an arrangement would have altered neither 
the clarity of organization nor the continuity of Mrs. 
Frothingham’s text. There is, however, an index which, 
like those of most of the publications of the Hispanic 
Society, is both thorough and imaginative. A particu- 
larly good example of its range and originality is the 
entry Design, divided into animalistic, cabalistic, calli- 
graphic, floral, foliages, geometrical, heraldic, metal- 
work, pictorial, sculptural, textile. This system of a 
many-sided but sharply defined classification, while it 
applies principally to Spanish lustre ware, should, never- 
theless, prove of value to students of correlated subjects. 
The entry Lustre ware, non-Hispanic, with its eleven 
topographical sub-entries, transcends its apparently 
purely methodological character in that it reveals one 
of the author’s major contributions, namely, the careful 
attention she gives to the problems of relationship 
between the lustre ware of Islamic Spain and that of 
the rest of the Islamic world. Though discussed pre- 
viously by several scholars, all mentioned by Mrs. 
Frothingham, this problem has, so far, not been covered 
in a single book on Spanish pottery with such insistence 
and methodic thoroughness. 

Mrs. Frothingham’s concentrated efforts spent on 


Press). 

g. “Studi radiografici sul Caravaggio,” Atti della Ac- 
cademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Memorie, Classe di Scienze 
morali, VIII, 1952, pp. 37ff. 
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the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries fill an important 
gap in the history of Spanish lustre ware. The fifteenth 
century witnessed its own flowering of this industry in 
the kingdom of Valencia, whose glowing products were 
coveted by sovereigns, lords, and patricians far beyond 
the confines of the Peninsula. Toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, “. . . under Ferdinand II (1479- 
1516) under whom closes the series of grand styles,” 
a decrease in technical standards as well as in native 
creative design, a frequent yielding to foreign influ- 
ences, begins to set in. Notwithstanding the fact that 
the later lustre pottery of Valencia, Aragon, and Cata- 
lonia may not always deserve to be called de la belle 
marchandise, the historian cannot afford to omit it 
because it does not fit into an accepted concept of excel- 
lence. Adding her own findings to valuable information 
which we owe to Spanish scholars and Mr. Van de Put, 
Mrs. Frothingham presents a well-defined pattern, 
chronological and topographical, which should now 
lead to a more accurate designation of corresponding 
pieces in our museums. She herself has set the example 
by applying it convincingly to several objects in the 
collection of the Hispanic Society. Be it recalled that 
through her identification of the arms on a plate of the 
Hispanic Society as those of Joan Payo Coello, abbot 
of Poblet (1480-1499), the dating of a kind of lustre 
ware generally supposed to be of the sixteenth century 
can now be pushed back to the end of the fifteenth.’ 

It is to be hoped that one of the salutory effects of 
this handsome volume will be increased attention to the 
significance of these until lately rather neglected speci- 
mens of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. True, 
this pottery cannot compare in technical perfection and 
matchless beauty with its mediaeval or early Renais- 
sance predecessors. And though “after the mid-sixteenth 
century it descended rapidly to the status of a folkcraft,” 
to quote Mrs. Frothingham, there are some valid 
reasons for its attracting the student’s interest. For if 
folk art operates as a deposit of ideas and forms of 
previous generations, we may expect from it not only 
the transmission or revival of prototypes, but also clues 
as to prototypes which have been lost. Thus, for in- 
stance, a seventeenth century dish, probably Aragonese, 
with the combination of curling split palmette leaves 
facing a complete palmette within a larger lotus-leaf- 
shaped palmette compartment, invites speculation as to 
whether this design could be the descendant of a lost 
earlier Hispano-Islamic or even Near Eastern Islamic 
type. The same might be said of a sixteenth century 
bowl with several archaizing elements decorating the 
inside surface and with the ancient battlement motif 
appearing on its outside rim.° 

The pages concerned with the production of lustre 
pottery in the realms of the Nasrid rulers of the king- 
dom of Granada (1232-1492) are especially absorbing, 
particularly those covering the series of the “Alhambra 


1. Albert Van de Put, “Hispano-Moresque Pottery,” in Tat- 
lock, Rattray, etc., Spanish Art (Burlington Magazine Mono- 
graphs, 11), New York, 1927, p. 79. 

2. Alice Wilson Frothingham, Catalogue of Hispano- 
Moresque Pottery in the Collection of the Hispanic Society 
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vases.” On the basis of comparative analysis, Mrs. 
Frothingham establishes six chronological groups. ‘To 
the earliest of these she assigns the vase at Leningrad, 
one at the Museo Arqueologico of Madrid, and a third 
at the Museo Nazionale of Palermo. The Alhambra 
vase proper, that is, the vase preserved in the Alhambra, 
is dated by her in the late fourteenth century, and the 
vase in the Freer Gallery, Washington, D.C., in the 
late fourteenth to early fifteenth. Although it shows 
analogies with the Alhambra vase, I believe that the 
Freer vase constitutes a separate type owing to the 
intersecting geometric design on the lower half of its 
body, an unusual motif which I was able to find among 
the painted decoration of the Cappella Palatina of 
Palermo (1132-1140).* Mrs. Frothingham’s exposi- 
tion of the arguments in the hotly debated question of 
the provenance of these vases—Malaga or Granada— 
can stand as a model of art historical arbitration. 

With the abundance of material available, it must 
have been a vexing problem to arrive at a final selection 
of illustrations. Some readers may be disappointed by 
the absence of pieces of their special predilection, such 
as the early fifteenth century dish at the Louvre Mu- 
seum decorated with the figure of a lady shooting an 
arrow at a page, some of the better-known fifteenth 
century armorial plates, or the detail of the pharmacy 
jar in the Portinari altarpiece, which is as much of a 
classic in its way as the Florentine pitcher in Hans 
Multscher’s Wurzach altarpiece of 1437. Such in- 
satiability, which is every student’s legitimate vice, 
should not reflect on the author’s selection of material. 
There is hardly any representative type that is not 
covered. To mention only a few out of a vast array 
from European and American collections, reproduc- 
tions of such rarely seen pieces as the fragment of a 
tenth century plate from Medinaceli, the inscribed bowl 
dated 1603 from Muel, Aragon, in the Walters Col- 
lection, Baltimore, or the magnificent details of the 
“Alhambra vases” will be welcomed by all students. 
Without exception, the quality of the reproductions is 
excellent. 

As regards the objects themselves, Mrs. Frothingham 
has been equally attentive to the chemical composition 
of bodies and glazes and to their techniques and styles. 
Throughout, she has proceeded with astuteness and an 
unbiased spirit of inquiry. Source material, documentary 
or otherwise, is ably commented upon. Whenever 
called for, the importance of historical circumstances, 
social and economic background, or the vicissitudes of 
trade are duly stressed. Noteworthy, too, are Mrs. 
Frothingham’s analytic descriptions of shapes and orna- 
ment. To attempt an exact and lucid verbal presenta- 
tion of Islamic decoration in its various aspects, incor- 
porating both the total of the composition and the 
intricacy of its parts, is not an easy task. Here the 
author not only employs a wealth of technical terms; 


of America, New York, 1936, p. 192, pl. 54. 

3. Figs. 183, 181-182 (Hispanic Society, nos. E 639 and 
E 685). 

4. Ugo Monneret de Villard, Le pitture musulmane al 
soffito della Cappella Palatine in Palermo, Rome, 1950, fig. 7. 
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she also shows considerable linguistic creativeness. ‘The 
result is a better elucidation of species and specimens as 
well as an indispensable complement to the illustrations. 
Whenever we are in need of proper terminology, this 
book could well function as an appropriate dictionary. 

Altogether Mrs. Frothingham’s book, because of its 
scrupulous scholarship, constructive ideas, and new 
orientation, attains to the highest standard of excellence. 


HERBERT WEISSBERGER 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 


KLAUS BERGER, Géricault und sein Werk, Vienna, 
Anton Schroll & Co., 1952. Pp. 80; 107 pls. $5.00 


This first edition of Dr. Berger’s excellent volume 
on Théodore Géricault has been published in German, 
and we are advised that a French edition is to come 
out soon. It is unfortunate that so valuable a reference 
book, a “must” for American libraries and art lovers, 
has not yet found a publisher in this country to make 
it available in our own language. ‘This is symptomatic 
of a situation—Dr. Berger’s book is but one example 
—which is very much on my mind and to which I shall 
return later. 

The student of Géricault need but refer to the only 
existing catalogue, that of Charles Clément published 
in 1867, to understand the importance of any modern 
work on the subject; for, spoiled as we are today by 
contemporary conceptions of catalogues raisonnés, it 
gives us little. Though Clément’s work must be con- 
sidered an excellent, and still useful, pioneer effort, 
it does give the impression—perhaps a cruel com- 
mentary—of conclusions based more upon documen- 
tary evidence and hearsay than upon visual observa- 
tion or personal understanding and knowledge of the 
great artist he studied. 

Certainly no such reproach can be leveled at Dr. 
Berger, who has given much time to the subject and 
analyzes with keen sensitivity the paintings, drawings, 
watercolors, and lithographs which he catalogues and 
reproduces. This book, representing many years of 
research, of personal checking and cross-checking of 
original works, is not his first approach to Géricault. 
He had already published in 1946 an excellent mono- 
graph on the watercolors and drawings (Géricault, 
Drawings and Watercolors, New York, 1946), and 
in that same year wrote on “David and the Develop- 
ment of Géricault’s Art (Gazette des Beaux-Arts). 

As Dr. Berger so correctly states, at the turn of the 
century Géricault, after being “resurrected” by the 
publication of Clément’s book, had again fallen into 
oblivion. As he notes, however, the Louvre did retain 
a certain interest in the master’s work; it acquired 
the monumental Radeau de la Méduse at the auction 
following Géricault’s death and added seven more 
works between the years of 1849 and 1851. 

A revival of interest in this exceptional artist had 
to await the efforts of the Duc de Trévise, who by a 
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series of exhibitions, beginning in 1924, set in motion 
the present wave of intense concern with Géricault. 
The Duc de Trévise was a man of deep knowledge, 
with an innate taste and instinct that made of him 
one of the great collectors of our day. From his early 
years he took a special interest in Géricault, although 
his field of collecting was not limited to this magnifi- 
cently dynamic artist but encompassed other masters 
of the nineteenth century. His eclecticism also led him 
to gather what was probably the greatest collection 
of Domenico Tiepolo drawings outside Italy, at a time 
when this artist’s work was as neglected as Géricault’s. 
He was not just another collector amassing treasures, 
but a hard-working student who gradually became the 
greatest connoisseur of Géricault and began very early 
to work on a definitive catalogue raisonné—doomed, 
unfortunately, never to be completed, for during the 
war his immensely valuable records were all lost or 
destroyed. 

No one today can study Géricault without acknowl- 
edging the mentorship of Trévise and the debt owed 
him for the years of study which have infinitely eased 
the task of his successors. For if his records are lost, 
some of his teachings have been bequeathed to us in 
the form of published articles and the introductory 
notes and prefaces of the catalogues of exhibitions 
which he organized. By the time he organized the 
now famous exhibition of 1924 in celebration of the 
centenary of the death of Géricault, he could assemble 
three hundred works by the artist, forty of them from 
his own collection. Many of these have since been ac- 
quired by our greatest museums. 

The revelation of the 1924 showing provoked a 
tremendous enthusiasm. This led to further exhibitions 
in which perforce Trévise participated and which drew 
into the limelight the whole circle of Géricault. In 
1936 French museum officials organized the beautiful 
Gros, ses amis et ses éléves, including more than sixty 
paintings, drawings, and watercolors by Géricault— 
and it was Trévise who wrote the preface. Two others 
followed, the Retrospective Géricault in Paris, 1937, 
and the Gros, Géricault, Delacroix of 1938 in New 
York, which was circulated to a number of American 
museums, 

In 1947 the Duc de Trévise, still in full vigor, 
met an untimely death. Robert Lebel, the Parisian 
expert, himself well-versed in the works of Géricault 
as he had been closely associated with Trévise in the 
preparation of the catalogue raisonné and several of 
the exhibitions, told the writer of the last moments of 
this talented Frenchman and of his despair at the 
realization that the cherished and carefully prepared 
fiches for the catalogue were irretrievably lost. 

I trust Dr. Berger will forgive me for taking ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to add to his lines my own 
tribute to Trévise. For it is in the shadow of this 
dynamic figure, who died only six years ago, that we 
all ponder the problems of Géricault today, and if 
thanks to his has already been 


enthusiasm much 


achieved, a great deal still remains to be done, both in 

















classification and identification. When one considers 
how many formerly unknown canvases by Géricault’s 
great contemporary, Delacroix, have come to light in 
recent years, how much must still be hidden of the 
work of Géricault, who died forty years earlier. Ob- 
viously one cannot compare, in terms of quantity, two 
lives so disparate in length (Géricault died at thirty- 
two, Delacroix at sixty-four), but, on the other hand, 
Delacroix never suffered the same complete eclipse. 
Also, he left voluminous records which do not exist 
in the case of Géricault. 

Thanks to Klaus Berger, then, we at last have a 
record, with reproductions (there were none in Clém- 
ent), of the capital works of Géricault. While his cata- 
logue covers only the major achievements of the 
master, his text is enriched with numerous references 
to other works, particularly the lithographs which 
played such a large role in Géricault’s oeuvre, especially 
in the later years. Grateful as we are for Dr. Berger’s 
splendid publication, we do regret that the scope, par- 
ticularly of the excellent reproductions, is no wider. 
Among the missing material, for instance, are pages 
from the two sketchbooks, in the Louvre and the 
Chicago Art Institute, so rich in the impromptu nota- 
tions of which Géricault was a master. Yet I realize 
the quasi-impossibility of complete coverage, from the 
point of view of expense alone. The sketchbook of the 
Louvre, though of considerable importance, refers only 
to the early works; that of Chicago, from the.former 
Vitta Collection, covers a much wider scope and it is 
to be hoped that Carl Schniewind, himself a great con- 
noisseur of Géricault, will some day through its publica- 
tion give us the closer insight it affords into the develop- 
ment of Géricault and his technique. 

Dr. Berger’s text is divided into three distinct sec- 
tions: The facts of Géricault’s life; the motifs of his 
paintings, considered against the background of the 
time; and the works themselves. These are followed 
by the catalogue and an excellent bibliography. 

His thorough study of Géricault’s life is based on the 
facts and what can be derived from them, dispensing 
to a large extent with the subjective interpretations 
and theories so often injected into the type of art- 
historical writing which is more literary than scholarly. 
Dr. Berger points out that in studying Géricault cer- 
tain dates and facts are essential to a correct evaluation 
of the artist’s stature. Born in 1791, Géricault ex- 
hibited only three paintings during his lifetime; in 
1812 the Officiter de Chasseurs a cheval, in 1814 the 
Cuirassier blessé, and 1819 the Radeau de la Méduse. 
In 1824 he died at the age of thirty-two. Thus his 
whole career as a painter extended over no more than 
twelve years; he was barely twenty when he ex- 
hibited his first painting. The quality which gives his 
work its extraordinary value is that by the time of 
his death he had already forged the connecting link 
which leads to such founders of the modern move- 
ment as Courbet, who lived until 1877, and Daumier, 
who died in 1879. The Course de chevaux sur le Corso 
of the Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, reproduced 
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both in whole and detail under Nos. 26 and 27, is 
startling in its prediction of both the realism and the 
characteristic mass treatment of Daumier. As Dr. 
Berger so justly observes, no other artist of the period 
except Goya (1746-1838) forecasts so tangibly the 
main artistic movement of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Most revealing are the author’s comments upon 
Géricault’s few months of study with Guérin, in whom 
he found such an obvious conflict of personality, tem- 
perament, and aesthetic aim. One feels here the im- 
patient fretting of the younger man as he disciplines 
himself to listen to the older master, from whom he 
knew he could still learn, so that he might escape as 
soon as possible to go to the Louvre. That museum 
had only recently received the paintings taken from 
the conquered countries and the remarkable group of 
sculptures from the Borghese Collection. Here he 
could be free from the limitations of the studio, 
and the copies he made of the old masters are already 
injected with a personality which makes them Géri- 
cault’s own. Clément records thirty-two such copies 
but Berger asserts with reason that there must have 
been many more. About Géricault’s repeated studies 
of the ancient bas-reliefs, Dr. Berger writes that “‘his 
temperament transforms the experience of the antique 
from an archaeological program into an example of 
living art.” How especially true this is of the early 
drawings! 

Some of Dr. Berger’s best pages concern the “plac- 
ing” of Géricault—is he still a classicist or has he 
already become a romantic? I find it difficult to take 
sides, not for lack of agreement with the author’s argu- 
ment that Géricault could still be a “classic,” but 
because of a personal reluctance to bind any great artist 
within the specifications of a school. Since Biblical days 
there has been no Joshua; everything on our earth is 
in perpetual motion and in constant evolution. When 
we reach the nineteenth century, particularly, events 
precipitate themselves at a terrific pace. No sooner has 
a movement, social, spiritual, or philosophical, become 
established than it is already overtaken by a new one. 
The need for specific dates defining the beginning and 
end of each movement is perhaps a necessary conven- 
tion to enable the harassed student to stop and catch 
his breath, but it can lead to oversimplification. 

In art there are leaders who create and followers 
who imitate—in a greater or lesser degree. That some 
of the leaders appear to break completely with the past 
is often due to extraneous conditions which precipitate 
them into revolution rather than allowing them a 
tranquil transition. Such was the case with David, for 
the French Revolution and its disintegrating aesthetic 
ambient gave him an opportunity he would not other- 
wise have had. All could be wiped out and wiped out it 
was, but at the very moment when he launched his 
gigantic schemes and his renewal of the language of 
painting, the new doctrine carried the germs of its own 
death—he had either to reshape his own views and 
methods by gradual evolution or his revolutionary 
principles, too, would become sterile and decay. Has it 
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not been claimed that David’s decline began as early 
as the Distribution des Aigles of 1810! 

Géricault must have realized even as a very young 
man when he first put his hand to drawing board or 
canvas that he was already beyond the effective teach- 
ings of David. The modeling, the three-dimensional 
quality of his figures, the intensity of his rendering, 
show almost from the start an abyss between himself 
and the older master. Those who, like Guérin, followed 
David blindly fell by the wayside of art history, for 
they contributed nothing new; others, like Géricault, 
went on from where David left off, with a new 
dynamism. The whole tenor of life had changed mean- 
while, and to remain static under the new conditions 
would have been proof of impotence. Many artists in 
the orbit of Géricault were good craftsmen; Léon 
Cogniet, Champmartin, Paul Huet, Ary Scheffer, 
Dedreux-Dorcy, Champion, all were pupils of Guérin, 
yet they are forgotten today, and not without cause. 
~ On the other hand, how much did Géricault be- 
queath to Delacroix? Probably as much, were we able 
to weigh such imponderables, as he himself inherited 
from David. Dr. Berger, however, does not seem to 
favor the idea of the interdependence of Delacroix 
and Géricault, since he views Géricault as a classicist: 
“Everywhere he [Géricault] finds menace, human 
drama, a reaching beyond life to the border of death, 
but it is no romantic, pessimistic yearning which guides 
him; it is toward the Stoic-Epicurean inheritance of 
the Antique and its plastic sense of order and form that 
he is drawn.” 

It is Dr. Berger’s belief that the Davidian influence 
was predominant at least in the type of subject Géri- 
cault chose—and undoubtedly Géricault was impressed 
by canvases like the Serment du Jeu de Paume and 
the Assassinat de Marat, which presented a realistic 
reporting of contemporary events so new in their day. 
But is this entirely a matter of the influence of an 
admired master upon a younger man? Is it not also 
that this form of representation was a necessity imposed 
upon a young and sensitive artist by his violent reaction 
to a period rich in emotional stimulus? Could such a 
man remain aloof to what was happening around him? 
Certainly some painters did, though we have difficulty 
today imagining the state of mind of a Girodet painting 
his Atala, or a Gérard his Cupid and Psyche, in the 
midst of one of the greatest struggles of history. 

Thus when Dr. Berger writes that “. . . David was 
his [Géricault’s] teacher and example. . . .” and cites 
his visit to the exiled David in Brussels as a proof of 
aesthetic debt, I cannot follow him all the way. It 
seems to me rather the homage of a young man to an 
older leader whose achievements he respects and per- 
haps, too, a gesture, in keeping with his temperament, 
toward an exile whom he considered 
reaction. 

Gros, on the other hand, in compositions like the 
Pestiférés de Jaffa and the Bataille d’Eylau with their 
realism of decomposed bodies, must have made a deep 
impression on the young artist who was to spend so 
many hours studying dissected anatomies and corpses. 


a victim of 
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And was not his monumental Officier de Chasseurs 
hung as a pendant to Gros’ Portrait of Murat in the 
Salon of 1812? 

One wonders whether Géricault was not already 
aware of the weaknesses of some of Gros’ paintings or, 
for that matter, of certain later compositions of David, 
and saw them as the outcome of official patronage. 
Both were appointees of the Emperor, and their task 
was to immortalize the great deeds of the Empire. 
Commissions were for the portrayal of specific events 
which had to be dramatized, or of individuals who must 
be flattered, whether such procedure met the view of 
the artist or not. The minute an artist compromises 
with his own convictions for the purpose of pleasing a 
patron, he starts on a downward slope upon which it 
is hard to stop. Might not the realization of this have 
had something to do with Gros’ final gesture? And is 
it perhaps not also the reason for Géricault’s reluctance 
to paint portraits, and the disappointing quality (in my 
opinion) of those he did do? It was not in Géricault’s 
temperament to submit himself to the whims of sitters: 
his realism and his natural exuberance were opposed 
to the limitations of space and expression imposed by 
portrait commissions. The great series of lunatics painted 
for Dr. Georget only serves to prove the point, for these 
were not portrait commissions in the conventional sense. 
They are studies made for a physician interested in the 
outward manifestations of deranged minds, pathological 
disorders exteriorized upon face and manner. Neither 
the scientist nor the poor sufferers were concerned 
with superficial masks to impress posterity, and least of 
all Géricault, who was too much engrossed in human 
turmoil to give much time to a form of art so funda- 
mentally alien to him. 

I was especially interested in Dr. Berger’s mention 
of Girodet-Trioson (1767-1824) in connection with 
Géricault, and the comparison he makes in reproducing 
Le Serment des Sept Chefs de Thébes (pl. 8 of text). 
Girodet, like Guérin, was a pupil of David and had a 
very popular atelier frequented by the younger men, but 
little seems to be known about any artistic link with 
Géricault. (Should anything have been published on 
the subject, it has not come to my attention.) There 
is, however, a striking similarity between the early 
works of Géricault and certain works of Girodet which 
might be well worth investigating, so long as we are 
searching for formative influences. If we find a close 
relationship between the representational form of Gros’ 
Pestiférés of Jaffa and the Radeau, we must a fortiori 
see an even closer one between the smaller early paint- 
ings of Géricault and the Girodet sketch shown in 
Dr. Berger’s reproduction. 

Recently, when examining the early sketchbook of 
Géricault at the Louvre, especially those vignettes from 
the antique which Dr. Berger describes so vividly as 
resembling the bas-reliefs of sarcophagi come to life, I 
even began to wonder whether certain of the small, 
powerful oil sketches heretofore attributed to Girodet 
might not with reason be given to the early Géricault. 
I refer particularly to a painting seen many years ago 
(and recently only in reproduction) in the Rouart Col- 
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lection, and another which I know in a New York 
private collection. It would be interesting to develop 
the subject, with pencil sketches and paintings side by 
side, for the paintings correspond strikingly to the 
description of early works as given by Dr. Berger—the 
large number of figures and the color scheme in which 
delicate glazes of pink, green, and red are used as 
accents of light, a trait which disappears completely in 
later years. 

On the other hand, when faced by early sketches 
definitely known to be by Girodet’s hand, how are we 
to explain the paradox that so gifted and energetic a 
talent could turn out anything as dull as Atala! Is it 
a complete surrender of personality and conviction to 
public demand? A distressing conclusion, which at the 
same time serves to point up the unbending tempera- 
ment of a Géricault. In justice, however, it must be 
added that Géricault had personal means and was not 
dependent upon the sale of his paintings until near the 
end of his life when his eccentricities brought financial 
difficulties. 

However, there is another element, though not a 
new one, to consider in connection with the painters 
of this period, the need they apparently felt to paint 
physically large canvases. It seems to have sprung from 
a thirst for noble feats which had to be translated into 
pictures of “heroic” size. Or was it perhaps a sort of 
self-reassurance, a means of proving the artist’s own 
worth? Be that as it may, there are few painters capable 
of expressing themselves on a huge surface with the 
same vigor they display in a smaller one, and this applies 
to Géricault as well. If we knew only the three large 
salon paintings, the O fficter de Chasseurs, the Cuirassier 
blessé, and the Radeau, would Géricault enjoy the 
reputation he does today? I well remember my own 
first encounter with Géricault a great many years ago, 
when as a student at the Louvre the Radeau was 
pointed out to me as one of the great masterpieces of 
the nineteenth century. Already trained not to be in- 
fluenced by subject matter or literary connotations, but 
to judge pictures on strictly visual grounds, I was 
greatly disappointed, for I could find few of the qualities 
recognized as characteristic of the artist. Even today, 
looking at it with a different gauge, my opinion of this 
canvas has changed little, except that unconsciously I 
superimpose upon it what I know of the sketches and 
drawings leading up to it, which reveal the artist’s 
masterly qualities. Thus I share Klaus Berger’s judg- 
ment of the Radeau de la Méduse, though for different 
reasons, and we may perhaps rejoice that many of the 
smaller paintings and the powerful sketches, insofar as 
they were actually intended as studies for larger com- 
positions, never came to fruition. They might have lost 
their superb spontaneity, their crispness, their emotional 
power, and, above all, the density, that incredible sense 
of weight with which Géricault endows his figures, 
energetic in the living, inert and leaden in the dead. 

Dr. Berger gives us a remarkable insight into the 
subjects Géricault chose, subjects which reveal not only 
the personality of the artist but also imply the political 
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and social convulsions of the epoch in which he lived. 
As for the central figure of that period, about whom 
history seems not yet able to draw objective conclu- 
sions, Géricault and many members of his circle con- 
sidered Napoleon a victim of reaction. Thus Napoleon 
became the “ideal hero,” whose worshipers still sang 
his praises long after fate had relegated him forever to 
mid-Atlantic. As Dr. Berger points out, Géricault was 
himself a great liberal, imbued with the high ideals 
which the Revolution had established and fought for. 
The subjects which preoccupied him, Berger writes, 
were “the victims of the present. . . . if David was his 
teacher and example, Napoleon was his guiding star 
and criterion.” 

The Radeau de la Méduse, we know, has as its 
underlying purpose an attack on the Bourbons, responsi- 
ble for the political choice of the incapable captain of 
the ship. The Liberation of the Victims of the Inquisi- 
tion (pl. 85), which glorifies Napoleon’s great gesture 
in freeing the religious prisoners as soon as he reached 
Spain, is also a violent diatribe against the Bourbons, 
particularly the Duc d’Angouléme, who went to Spain 
in 1823 to reinstate the “absolute monarchy of Divine 
Right” with all its submission to the reactionary 
Church. Likewise there is a social implication in the 
importance he gives to Negroes in many of his sketches 
and paintings, for though they had been emancipated 
and given citizenship by the Revolution, slavery still 
existed—and how he lashes out at the slave markets! 

“Glory and misery of the soldiers of Napoleon 
become a leitmotiv in Géricault’s art,” writes Dr. 
Berger; “it lasts longer even than his experiences and 
impressions of Italy and England, and shows itself 
again in a group of lithographs of 1823 which once 
more make use of military motifs (Delteil 62, 63, 64, 
66). In 1822 he undertakes two illustrations of the 
now famous work Vie politique et militaire de Napo- 
léon. ...” Both Dr. Berger and Clément tell us that 
even in London, when evidently absorbed by new 
problems and subjects, Géricault was much interested 
in a panorama of the battle of Waterloo then on exhibi- 
tion, and that he made sketches from it. 

It is surprising, therefore, that no full-scale battle 
scene of the Epopée napoléonienne is mentioned by 
Clément or was known to other students of Géricault. 
Thus of capital importance is the painting, the Retreat 
from Russia (pl. 16), dating from around 1815. A 
fairly recent discovery of the Duc de Trévise, who 
acquired it in 1937 from a collector in Rouen, it was 
shown for the first time in 1938 in the United States 
in the exhibition of Gros, Delacroix, Géricault. A\l- 
though it embarrasses me to write at some length about 
this painting, which is now in my collection, its funda- 
mental significance in the oeuvre of the artist cannot 
well be denied. There is some hope that other pictures 
drawing upon this subject matter, which haunted 
Géricault, may be found—a hope given foundation by 
Clément’s references to paintings known or rumored 
to exist but as yet unlocated. As Trévise notes in the 
Avant-propos to the catalogue of 1924, “rien que pour 
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le Marché aux boeufs il y eut, parait-il, vingt composi- 
tions completes, qui ne sont connues que par une phrase 
du biographe Clément.” 

The Retreat from Russia is but a sketch, or possibly 
an unfinished painting, comparable in size to the 
Artillerie of Munich. The Duc de Trévise considered 
it extremely significant as constituting a first synthesis 
of previous sketches and drawings for a huge painting 
similar in size to the Radeau, a summing-up of the 
Napoleonic leitmotif which recurred throughout Géri- 
cault’s life. It is fascinating to see how it embraces a 
multitude of studies, all referring more or less closely 
to the subject of the retreat. Though in none do we 
find exactly the same postures, they share the same 
forlorn expression, the feeling of men who wonder 
whether it will be within their physical strength to take 
another step and, having gathered the necessary will 
power, whether there is any sense in doing so. “Like a 
flow of lava,” as Dr. Berger says, the men pass by with 
the desperation of the unending march, beaten, help- 
less, hopeless, against a background of desolation. Strik- 
ing in the composition is the triangular building-up of 
the foreground, closely reminiscent of the Radeau, and 
the characteristic density of the figures, some glued in 
the mud and snow, others pushing forward only by 
force of the sheer dead weight of their own bodies. But 
to Géricault this is more than a historic scene; it is the 
downfall of a hero fighting against fate, and it involves 
the tragedy of a people whose glory and faith in a 
greater future had all come to naught. 

Here it is interesting to draw a parallel, or rather a 
contrast, to Delacroix; one in keeping, I believe, with 
Dr. Berger’s own views. How different, should he 
have been willing or had it been within his temperament 
to treat such a subject, would have been Delacroix’s 
version! In Géricault the tragedy is expressed from 
within, with a “monumental simplicity,” to use Dr. 
Berger’s apt phrase. We are deeply moved by the silent, 
muffled procession; there is no heroic gesture, only 
despair of a nightmarish quality, haunting and pur- 
suing; no “theater,” only stark realism, gory and 
desperate, which plunges us into the depths of human 
misery. The color is subdued, unrelieved by the glow 
of fire or light that might symbolize a beacon of hope; 
only men, grey or already green with cold or starvation, 
falling and dying in the gloom. 

Now let us think for a moment of La Liberté 
guidant le peuple, Le Massacre de Scio, or La Gréce 
expirant sur les ruines de Missolonghi. Here, too, people 
die and corpses are strewn about, but they are drama- 
tizations, superb in dynamism and vibrant in color, 
and their qualities lie in these areas rather than in the 
inner depths of human emotion. 

Looking back to Gros, on the other hand, though 
the Bataille d’Eylau and the Pestiférés are equally dif- 
ferent in conception, were we to define the early 
formation of Géricault’s art on the basis of the Retreat, 
we would have to agree with Dr. Berger that we must 
look toward Gros and David, rather than toward the 
Romantics. Actually, however, Géricault stands alone. 
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In his own time it is to Goya that he is closest in spirit; 
later on, to Courbet and Daumier. Thus he is a fore- 
runner, the true genius who secedes from the past with 
one stroke of the brush, so to speak, and then with 
incomparable speed builds a bridge to the future which 
it will take others decades to cross. 

Among the reproductions to which I should like to 
call particular attention is Etude de téte dun soldat 
(pl. 35), an exception among Géricault’s rather in- 
expressive portraits. Plastic and three-dimensional, the 
extreme simplicity of its broad planes is in striking con- 
trast to the intensity of its smouldering inner life. A 
study unknown to me in the original, it is, judging 
from the photograph, one of the artist’s finest images 
of repressed emotion. 

Completely opposite as a manifestation of extroverted 
acumen is the superbly painted Emseigne au maréchal 
ferrant (pl. 40). Again judging from the photograph, 
I should have thought it slightly earlier than 1818- 
1819 (a date, however, which seems to be fully 
documented ). 

Gratitude is also due Dr. Berger for unfolding for 
us the Fualdes scandal by juxtaposing as he does six 
of the compositions referring to it (pls. 54-59). These 
sharply reported anecdotes are again an attack on the 
Bourbon regime; and again, how close in spirit they 
are to the accusing sketches of the much later Daumier! 
They are reproduced here for the first time, and the 
explanations given by the author in his catalogue are 
highly stimulating. 

The famous Traite des esclaves (pl. 87), which I 
have never seen reproduced before, is equally indispen- 
sable for a better understanding of the problems with 
which Géricault constantly struggled. I am also happy 
to find a reproduction of the celebrated Four a chaux 
of the Louvre (pl. 88), which Dr. Berger justly con- 
siders a climactic achievement. Here we see an entirely 
new conception of space and atmospheric rendering, a 
true synthesis of earlier studies. 

A last word regarding the catalogue and the repro- 
ductions. Dr. Berger should be complimented for not 
hesitating to include a number of the lithographs, for 
without them much would remain unknown of Géri- 
cault’s interest in social problems. I cannot help feeling 
that many of the striking, incisive, or deeply moving 
sketches in this medium, as well as in others, must have 
been first thoughts for compositions of larger size which 
Géricault’s impatience, constantly stirred by new in- 
terests, caused him to lay aside with the hope of 
developing them later. 

Géricault’s sojourn in Italy helped him to perfect 
his technique by closer contact with the masterpieces 
of Michelangelo, as well as with the chiaroscuro of the 
seventeenth century masters. His trip to England in 
1820 widened the scope of his subject matter, for here 
he turned to the conflicts of the new social order, the 
latent class struggles, an entirely new aspect where 
Géricault was again ahead of his time. Having fought, 
philosophically speaking, for the liberaon of man from 
the fetters of the ancien régime, he now extended his 
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sympathy to the victims of the industrial order, in 
which the greed for commercial power was threatening 
to chain mankind to the chariot of material success. 

However, his technique, too, was enhanced by the 
English visit, though we know this from his correspond- 
and reports of friends, rather than from the 
actual works of art carried out on the other side of 
the Channel. Both Dr. Berger and Clément give us 
detailed information about the impression made upon 
him by English artists, particularly about his enthusiasm 
for the landscape painters such as Ward and Landseer, 
or the portraitists such as Lawrence and Wilkie. Dr. 
Berger stresses the deep impression made by Constable, 
as yet unknown in France, and quotes from one of 
Géricault’s letters, “[I am] intoxicated by one of his 
large landscapes.” 

While I cannot agree with the whole of Dr. Berger’s 
statement that England of 1820 was nearing a situa- 
tion, socially, industrially, and aesthetically, that France 
only reached about 1848, there is no doubt that in 
landscape painting England had created a new, im- 
portant school completely divorced from continental 
traditions, and it is well recognized that Constable and 
exercise} considerable influence on French 
date. It is interesting to remind our- 
selves of the dates of Turner (1775-1851), Con- 
stable (1776-1837), and the lyrical Bonington (1802- 
1828). How strange it is that the French school should 
so long have been impervious to their teachings, even 
stranger when we consider their immediate precursors 
such as Gainsborough and Stubbs, both so successful in 
“London,” adds Dr. Berger, “for half a 
up to the ‘discovery’ of Turner by Monet 
and Pissarro (1870) replaced Rome as an artistic 
and if Géricault brought back little 
actual work apart from the lithographs and the studies 
for the Courses a Epsom, his visit nevertheless con- 
stituted “a most meaningful adventure for the begin- 
ning of modern art.” 

Géricault is probably the greatest painter of horses 
of modern times. As Dr. Berger points out, his passion 
for horses goes back to his formative years when his 

irst studies, long before he entered any formal study 
of art, were of the animal which has been called the 
noblest conquest of mankind. Clément tells us that 
among Géricault’s six known sculptures was a cheval 
écorché demonstrating the muscles and bones of the 
and that plaster casts of it were made for all the 
studios. Thus Géricault linked love and knowledge, the 
two great prerequisites to superior achievement. During 
his stay in England he closed the circle, so to speak, 
for again he devoted hours to the study of the horse, 
this time the thoroughbred racer. 

Many artists have painted horses, but few have given 
so much of themselves to their study and none has 
represented so many different types in so many different 
attitudes, from the draught horse, tired and lazy after 
a day’s work, to the restive and rearing thoroughbred 
mount. Many artists have represented horses as ad- 
juncts to their paintings, but who before has given us 
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horses for their own sake and in such quantity? 
Clément calls them portraits, and so they were. 

How is it that the horse as a subject in his own right 
only reappears in the early nineteenth century, and 
why does it again disappear with the Barbizon School 
and the Impressionists (with the obvious exceptions, of 
course, of Degas and Lautrec)? Except for the English 
genre and sporting paintings, chiefly of race and hunt- 
ing horses, what artist of the eighteenth century was 
interested in the horse per se? Going back to the seven- 
teenth century, particularly to the Netherlands, to 
Rubens, Cuyp, and Wouwerman, and to Van der 
Meulen in France, we find horses aplenty, but they are 
still the heavy-bodied, heavy-footed animal of an even 
earlier day that had to carry not only man but armor. 
With the advent of the nineteenth century, an entirely 
new type of horse enters the painter’s repertory, though 
the change is not so marked in the draught animals as 
it is in the riding horse. 

Not all the painters of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, certainly, treated the horse with the masterful 
genius of Géricault, but great or small, the horse played 
a considerable role for most of them. Among the 
French who represented this new type of riding horse 
were the two Vernets, Carle and Horace, David, 
Régnault, Gros, Delacroix, Chassériau (but not In- 
gres), and, among the smaller but charming artists, 
Dedreux, the two Swebachs, and, of course, the witty 
and delightful Eugéne Lami. It is interesting to specu- 
late whether this popularity was not to some extent the 
result of changes which Bonaparte made in the tactical 
use of cavalry corps, particularly the creation of the 
“light” cavalry as opposed to the “heavy,” the colorful 
dragoons and cuirassiers. The light cavalry obviously 
needed a faster and lighter horse, hence the breeding 
of a special type, a cross between the Arab and the 
Tarbes. Whether this type existed previously I do not 
know, but as a lover of horses (though without techni- 
cal knowledge of breeds) I find the question intriguing 
and, in view of the passionate interest of Géricault, not 
entirely out of place here. 

Among the subjects of the late years of Géricault is 
the fascinating series of studies of lunatics alluded to 
earlier. Ten were painted but only five have been 
identified, and I agree with Dr. Berger in his reluctance 
to recognize some others which have been attributed 
to the great master. I would like to call attention to 
Dr. Berger’s interesting comments about them as he 
reminds us again of the liberating role of the French 
Revolution and the code which recognized the duty of 
state and citizen toward those who “since the Middle 
Ages and particularly under the ideology of the Inquisi- 
tion had been considered as possessed of the Devil and 
chosen by God for punishment as guilty creatures.” 
The sociological implications amplify Géricault’s role 
as a liberal, holding views already pregnant with the 
beginnings of today’s science of psychiatry. These 
studies alone, carried out at the behest of Dr. Georget, 
great protagonist of the new concept of duty toward 
the insane, would serve to give us the measure of 
Géricault as a man and as a “modern.” What an 
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evolution has taken place within twelve years since the 
first superb painting of the Officier de Chasseurs, so 
defiant and dynamic, yet so aloof from the problems of 
humanity! 

Klaus Berger’s book thus represents not only a tech- 
nical study of the genius who was Géricault, but by 
the thoroughness of its exploration leads the reader’s 
mind into diverse channels. May I express the hope 
‘that he will supply us from time to time with further 
data as they come to light and, I repeat, that an English 
edition of his book may soon enable those unfamiliar 
with the German language to partake of the stimulation 
and enjoyment I have found in reading it. 

In this connection I should like to revert to my 
opening paragraph. It would seem that there are few 
organizations except the various university presses pre- 
pared to undertake such publications, and the latter, in 
turn, are often reluctant to publish manuscripts of 
scholars outside the orbit of the Alma Mater. This 
limits the possibilities of publication for those whose 
studies were completed abroad or who, though they 
may not have obtained higher degrees, have “some- 
thing to say.” It deprives us, too, of translations of 
many intensely interesting books issued in France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Spain. Considering the size of the 
yearly budgets set up by various foundations for educa- 
tional programs, it does seem that some means ought to 
be devised for setting aside certain amounts to enable 
the leading university presses to publish such manuscripts 
and translations—always, of course, subject to compe- 
tent selection. The task of translation, truly indispen- 
sable for a thorough knowledge of certain fields, might 
be divided among the universities, with one specializing 
in Italian, another in French, and so forth. This is a 
subject I have often discussed, and since it has a certain 
relevance here, I take this opportunity to air views 
which I hope may find a responsive echo in some form 
of action directed toward making available a fount of 
knowledge otherwise difficult of access to many Amer- 
icans. . 

GERMAIN SELIGMAN 
New York, N.Y. 


ANTOINETTE F. DOWNING and VINCENT J. SCULLY, 
jr., The Architectural Heritage of Newport, Rhode 
Island, 1640-1915, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 241; 230 pls. $18.50. 


This handsomely produced volume, which has re- 
ceived the award of the Society of Architectural His- 
torians for 1952, is clearly an important work. Indeed, 
the subject alone would make it so, in view of the 
simple fact that the existing architecture of Newport 
reflects the history of American culture to a degree 
probably unsurpassed by that of any other town. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the book’s undoubted con- 
tributions, it does possess serious—and often unneces- 
sary—limitations which come mainly from the division 
of the text into two sections written by two different 
authors whose respective approaches to the history of 
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architecture are so markedly different as to be almost 
diametrically opposed to each other. And this lack of 
unity is further increased by the poor integration of the 
text with the nearly four hundred excellent illustra- 
tions. For not only are there no figure numbers what- 
soever in the text and on the individual illustrations, but 
the order of the pictures by no means always directly 
follows the order of the discussion. The lack of integra- 
tion is further aggravated by the fact that there are 
many inaccuracies in the legends of the illustrations, 
not all of which have been listed in a table of corri- 
genda hidden away behind the index. It is thus clear 
that the publishers must bear a considerable share of 
blame for some of the weaknesses of the book. 

The text proper, 163 pages long, is followed by 
more than sixty pages of appendices and notes. All 
but fifty-six pages of the total were written by Mrs. 
Downing, who traces the architectural history of New- 
port from the founding of the town in 1639 through 
the 1840’s. She has made a most thorough study 
based not only on the more than four hundred build- 
ings surviving from the period (over three hundred 
of which were built before the Revolution), but also 
on early references to the architecture of Newport in 
local newspapers and other frequently hard-to-find 
sources. Her work in this respect could hardly be sur- 
passed, and she has succeeded in unearthing much 
important contemporary material. Especially note- 
worthy, for example, is her section on contemporary 
references to the colors of wooden houses in the eight- 
eenth century, houses by no means so often painted 
white as most Americans, and many restorers, sup- 
pose. 

Mrs. Downing’s section is, however, restricted by 
an approach to architecture which is essentially that 
of the antiquarian and local historian. Her work thus 
often tends to be somewhat provincial in spirit and 
overly descriptive, despite her effort to relegate to ap- 
pendices some of the longer descriptions and histories 
of specific buildings. Nor is her main text always as 
unified as it might have been, because in her effort 
to deal adequately with the cultural background she 
has inserted chapters on the early social and com- 
mercial history of Newport, as well as on its history 
during the Revolution, in which there is hardly any 
mention of architecture. Although a good deal of the 
material in these chapters is far from irrelevant, for the 
sake of a more unified presentation this material might 
better have been woven in with her 
chapters. 


architectural 


Like many other writers on American colonial archi- 
tecture, Mrs. Downing is occasionally tempted to 
claim for it too much originality. For example, she 
states of Peter Harrison’s noted Redwood Library of 
1748: “This wooden rusticated Roman Doric temple 
with wings had stood completed . . 


. nearly forty years 
before Thomas Jefferson turned to classic examples 
for the capitol of Virginia.” Actually, of course, the 
Redwood Library, unlike the Virginia capitol, was 
not directly inspired by a specific Roman temple, but 
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(as Mrs. Downing herself later points out) stems from 
Palladian sources. It therefore is not an example of 
new Roman revivalism but represents the Palladian 
point of view already reflected in many earlier English 
buildings, including Inigo Jones’ church, St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, built in London over a century be- 
fore. Thus, in spite of Mrs. Downing’s frequent efforts 
to cite English precedents, the reader is not always 
made sufficiently aware of the fact that nearly all of 
the early buildings of Newport would in their own day 
have been regarded as thoroughly provincial versions 
of somewhat earlier architecture in England. 

Perhaps the chief criticism to be leveled at Mrs. 
Downing’s approach is that she does not adequately 
convey to the reader the fact that architecture is a 
major visual art, and therefore that works of archi- 
tecture are far more than mere historical and social 
documents. Mr. Scully, on the contrary, clearly dis- 
plays his awareness that architecture is an art in which 
the aesthetic, as well as the utilitarian, relation of 
spaces to solids is fundamental. Yet his part of the book 

which deals with the period from the 1840’s to 1915 
and hence with the architecture of Newport as the most 
famous American seaside resort—lacks some of the 
major virtues displayed in Mrs. Downing’s section. 
For instance, where Mrs. Downing has carefully docu- 
mented her findings with some three hundred and fifty 
footnotes, Mr. Scully has equally carefully eschewed all 
footnotes, in spite of the fact that the book is obviously 
addressed to scholars, among others. In view of such 
deliberate lack of consistency of approach the book could 
not hope to achieve adequate unity. 

Nevertheless, like Mrs. Downing, Mr. Scully has 
made his own important contributions to the history 
of American architecture. And he has done this by 
making clearer than ever before the fact that much 
Victorian domestic architecture—so much of which 
has long been regarded as negligible by historians and 
critics—does possess important aesthetic and practical 
significance. Scully divides the buildings in question 
into what he calls respectively the “stick style” and 
the “shingle style.” By the stick style (a term charac- 
teristic of his liking for specialized and often self- 
created terminology) he means the kind of domestic 
architecture which was dominant in Newport from the 
1840’s to the 1870’s. Mr. Scully calls this the stick 
style because it is an architecture thinly framed in 
wood. It was largely inspired by examples of Gothic 
or pseudo-Gothic half-timber buildings in England and 
on the Continent, with some additional influences 
from the Swiss chalet and Italian villa styles, and later 
from Japanese architecture. 

By the shingle style, which prevailed in the archi- 
tecture of Newport from the 1870’s until after 1885, 
Scully means the kind of shingled architecture origi- 
nated by Henry Hobson Richardson as part of the 
Richardsonian Romanesque style, and developed further 
as seaside architecture by designers, such as the firm 
of McKim, Mead and White, who were then under 
the influence of Richardson. The forms underlying 
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this shingle style reflected to a considerable degree 
the influence of works by English architects of the 
period, such as Waterhouse and Norman Shaw, and 
of the writings of the famous French Gothic Revivalist, 
Viollet-le-Duc. And, increasingly, the style also showed 
the effects of a revival of interest in seventeenth cen- 
tury American colonial houses which frequently had 
been shingled, though the shingle patterns of Richard- 
son himself may well have been inspired by tile-hung 
houses designed by Norman Shaw. Because American 
architecture of the seventeenth century, as well as 
many of the houses of Shaw, and the works of Richard- 
son, Waterhouse, and Viollet-le-Duc, were generally 
more mediaeval than classic in inspiration, the shingle 
style, like the stick style, to a considerable degree repre- 
sented an eclectic kind of mediaeval revivalism. But, 
like the stick style, it made unusually free use of past 
styles, and in so doing made even more original and 
lasting contributions to American architecture. 

The importance of the Richardsonian shingle style 
has been widely recognized by architectural historians, 
especially since the 1920’s, when Lewis Mumford, and 
later Henry-Russell Hitchcock, did so much to revive 
the reputation of Richardson and of those trends in 
American architecture stemming from him. The 
renewal of significant interest in the so-called stick style 
has, however, been a much more recent development. 
One of its earliest manifestations was Roger Hale 
Newton’s article, “Our Summer Resort Architec- 
ture ...,” published in The Art Quarterly in the win- 
ter of 1941, but avowedly based on an exhibition or- 
ganized at Columbia University by that dean of Ameri- 
can architectural historians, Talbot Hamlin. This ex- 
hibition already recognized many of the merits of the 
stick style that are now discussed by Scully. 

But though Mr. Scully has thus had predecessors 
(whom, however, he does not mention) in rediscover- 
ing the virtues of what he has named the stick and 
shingle styles, no one else has made such a thorough- 
going analysis of the qualities of these two styles. Scully 
rightly emphasizes, with marked critical sensitivity, the 
fact that the examples at Newport help to prove that 
those styles made great contributions to a new directness 
in the use of materials, to a new freedom in composition, 
to new ways of planning space for use, and thus also 
to new kinds of visual expression in architecture. And 
he shows how these contributions, and particularly 
the new treatment of space in the shingle style, have 
helped to pave the way for the development of so 
much architecture today, including the domestic archi- 
tecture of Frank Lloyd Wright. 

Despite Mr. Scully’s critical sensitivity, however, 
he at times betrays a lack of thorough awareness of 
some of the more technical problems which underlie 
architectural design, and which many critics trained 
as professional architects would presumably consider 
to be of major significance. For example, he fails to 
note that the open planning found in summer-resort 
architecture of the stick and shingle styles had, to 
some degree at least, already been made possible for 
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all-year-round houses by the development of central 
heating. He fails, moreover, to stress adequately the 
degree to which some of the characteristics of many 
of these residences at Newport were the result of that 
desire for economy which usually plays a larger part 
in the design of vacation houses than of other forms of 
domestic architecture. Nor is there any real discussion 
of the part played by the orientation of buildings, 
whether in relation to the view, the sun, the prevail- 
ing breezes, or the street layout. While the reader can 
usually work out for himself the orientation of the 
buildings discussed by Mrs. Downing, thanks to a de- 
tailed map in the back of the book, there are no maps 
to show the buildings discussed by Mr. Scully, an 
omission which further emphasizes the lack of unity 
between the two authors and thus between the two 
parts of the book. 

Lastly, Mr. Scully’s critical sense is not always as 
fully discriminating or as broadly based as it might 
be. For instance, in his vigorous enthusiasm for the 
stick style, he tends to regard each example of that 
style as a major masterpiece, though actually, as in 
any group of buildings, some are obviously far poorer 
works of architecture than others. And he fails to 
achieve critical balance to a still greater degree when 
he considers those buildings at Newport which ex- 
emplify what he calls “The Antiquarian Reaction.” 
By this he means the more formal or “academic’”’ kind 
of design which dominated the domestic architecture of 
Newport from the 1880’s until well into the twentieth 
century, and which is perhaps best exemplified by the 
later buildings of Richard Morris Hunt and the firm 
of McKim, Mead and White. Largely under Mc- 
Kim’s influence, this desire for a more formal type of 
design had led to a revival of the American Georgian, 
or Palladian, architecture of the eighteenth century. 
And along with this revival of American Palladianism 
there soon developed a tendency to seek inspiration in 
the architecture of the French academic tradition, the 
fountainhead of which then was the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts in Paris, where Hunt and McKim had both been 
trained. These more formal tendencies in architecture 
at Newport in large measure reflected, of course, that 
increasing formality in social life fostered by the in- 
creasing social rivalry among the rich and mouveaux- 
riches who had made the town into the most fashion- 
able resort of the country. 

While Mr. Scully offers some excellent negative 
criticism of this more formal and academic current, he 
is able to see few merits in any of the buildings which 
belong to it, largely because they reflect social and 
political points of view different from his own. ‘Thus, 
in speaking of the H. A. C. Taylor house, designed 
and built in 1885-1886 by McKim, Mead and White 
as part of the revival of American Georgian style, he 
says: “Planning of this [Palladian] nature, where a 
rectangle is drawn and the rooms symmetrically 
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arranged within it, is in two dimensions, not in 
three... . [The Taylor house] provided . . . a per- 
fect tool of expression for a late nineteenth-century 
industrial aristocracy at once imperial-minded and un- 
sure of itself.” And he goes on to say of later works 
by McKim, Mead and White: ““The rest of their story 
is one of academicism and of the eclectic pastiche.” 

Mr. Scully hardly seems to realize that by such re- 
marks he is implicitly damning a major part of the 
whole Western tradition in architecture, so much of 
which belongs to this same formal tradition that in one 
way or another stems from Roman classic architecture. 
He appears to forget, too, that his beloved stick style, 
and even the shingle style, were in large degree types 
of “eclectic pastiche.” And he fails to recognize ade- 
quately that it is the critic’s task to consider the success 
or failure of a design partly in relation to the original 
designer’s own intentions and presuppositions, whether 
the critic agrees with them or not. 

It is a significant fact that today other architectural 
historians are rediscovering the artistic merits of many 
of the later works of McKim, Mead and White, as 
well as works by other architects who represent a 
similar point of view. These historians have come to 
realize that the best of such buildings are much more 
than merely academic and eclectic pastiches, much as 
Mr. Scully’s stick style, in its best examples, is far more 
than the mere ugly pastiche of Gothic and pseudo- 
Gothic styles that it was so long considered to be. 

And even if everyone agreed with Mr. Scully in 
denying almost all architectural merit to the examples 
of this more formal kind of architecture at Newport, 
surely these later buildings must at least be considered 
of major importance for the social and cultural his- 
tory of this country. Yet, despite their number and 
size, Mr. Scully devotes only about eight pages to 
these buildings, as against the nearly fifty pages he 
devotes to the stick and shingle styles. 

Although The Architectural Heritage of Newport 
thus suffers from a lack of well-rounded criticism as 
well as from a serious lack of unity, one must never- 
theless reiterate that the book makes important con- 
tributions to the history of American architecture. 
The historic buildings of Newport have now been 
documented in published form at least as thoroughly 
as “those of any comparable town in this country. 
Furthermore, the preparation and publication of the 
volume, supported as they have been by a group of 
generous and community-minded residents of New- 
port, constitute a major step in the task of preserving 
and restoring the architectural monuments of that 
town. For these reasons, as well as for others men- 
tioned above, everyone interested in American cultural 
as well as architectural history must be grateful for 
the publication of this book. 

DONALD DREW EGBERT 
Princeton University 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 


In the September 1952 issue of the ART BULLETIN 
(p. 209 and note 30) Creighton Gilbert discusses 
the iconography of the ostrich egg in the altarpiece by 
Piero della Francesca in the Brera. The connection 
of the ostrich egg in this altarpiece with Leda seems 
to me a little far-fetched. The ostrich egg is a well- 
known example of the perpetual virginity of Mary. 
In this connection it is mentioned in mediaeval besti- 
aries and in the Defensorium Inviolatum B. Mariae 
Virginis written by Franciscus de Resza in Austria 
at the end of the fourteenth century. Representations 
of the ostrich who lays her eggs in the sand to be 
fertilized by the sun appear in Southern German paint- 
ings of the beginning of the fifteenth century, and the 
central image of these panels is usually a Virgin and 
Child (Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Kunst, xvi, 1904, 
pl. 5, p. 211; xv, 1905, pl. 10). As for the use of 
hanging ostrich eggs in a church, see the document 
of 1435 which describes the Maesta by Duccio in the 
Duomo of Siena: “et due huova di struzo dinanzi al 
detto altare atachate ad alto, con cinque candelieri da 
candeli, di ferro” —that is, “two ostrich eggs in front 
of said altar, hanging from above, with five iron chan- 
deliers to support candles” (A. Lisini, “Notizie di 
Duccio pittore,” Bollettino Senese di Storia Patria, v, 
1898, p. 37n.). 

MIRELLA LEVI D’ANCONA 
Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University 


Sir: 


Miss Levi D’Ancona’s view depends on the associa- 
tion which she makes between two definite facts: (1) 
that the ostrich egg is a symbol of the Virgin Birth, 
because it is abandoned by its mother and hatched by 
the sun; and (2) that ostrich eggs were hung in medi- 
aeval and Renaissance churches. For both of these 
facts there is rich evidence; Miss Levi D’Ancona is 
quite right in stating that she only gives a typical ex- 
ample of each. For the latter fact, the most striking 
source is probably that in Durandus’ thirteenth century 
liturgical encyclopedia, which has been brought to my 
attention in a private letter from another reader. 
For the former, numerous instances have been offered 
(along with the same Durandus quotation) in a paper 
on this painting, “Ovum Struthionis” by Professor 
Millard Meiss, read before the College Art Association 
in 1952 and soon to be published in Essays in Honor 
of Belle da Costa Greene. 

Miss Levi D’Ancona’s instance of the egg hanging 
in the church is, to be sure, not absolutely clear-cut. 
So interwoven is the hanging egg with a reference 
to iron candelabra as to recall at once the iron ovoid 
weights which are structural parts of church lamps in 


Renaissance and contemporary Italian churches. They 
might have been called “ostrich eggs” from their size, 
as we speak of “clothes-horses” or “darning-eggs,” and 
were everyday items of furniture (see note 30 of my 
essay). But the earlier citation of Durandus, quoted 
below in full, is unequivocal. 

Thus the two facts—ostrich eggs as tokens of the 
Virgin Birth, ostrich eggs hung in churches—are 
definite. The proposed inference is to link the two 
points and conclude that the eggs hung in churches 
had this symbolism. My difficulty is in assuming the 
connection. Such a demurrer may seem picayune; 
surely, with such a bizarre factor in common, each of 
these fairly common things would recall the other, and 
to assume such linkages is standard in iconographic 
research. Can we not assume it? It seems that we 
cannot. For the most elaborate and surely most au- 
thoritative of our sources, Durandus, the professional 
specialist in the meanings of churchly practices, indeed 
tells of a reason for the hanging ostrich egg, but it is 
something else. The “two eggs of ostriches and other 
things which cause admiration and are rarely seen” 
are hung up “that by their means the people may be 
drawn to church.” He adds less confidently (“and 
again, some say”) a second meaning, this time sym- 
bolic: the mother’s abandonment of her egg and re- 
turn to it symbolizes man’s sinful departure from God 
and repentant return. He actually uses the same story 
that evoked the Virgin Birth symbol to evoke an 
unrelated symbol. Studies in mediaeval and Renais- 
sance allusion are made problematic by this habit of 
free associations, and must warn us against the natural 
and plausible assumed connection. But Durandus’ 
main idea surprises our general belief that church furni- 
ture was meaningful: the primary implication of the 
remark is to suggest a cabinet of curiosities, with 
ostrich eggs “and other things.” To be sure, Miss 
Levi D’Ancona’s idea may well have occurred to some- 
one in the period, but no one of the sources for either 
of the facts which has been produced alludes to the 
other fact, and the one allusive source moves in an- 
other direction. Should one that matches hers appear, 
even one as important as Durandus, it would only 
show us the shifting variety of significations drawn 
from one object. 

The hanging eggs not only diverge from the eggs 
of the Virgin Birth, but diverge on an independent 
level from our altarpiece. Durandus speaks of the 
practice of hanging two eggs; two (if they were 
eggs) hung in Siena. This repeated treatment differs 
from the one egg of the altarpiece. The central loca- 
tion of the one egg, further, dissociates it in another 
way from the two, which must have hung in some other 
part of the church. Wherever they hung, their com- 
bination with other rarities indicates that the place (as 
distinct from the objects) had no symbolic meaning. 

In the hypothesis presented in my essay there may 
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be found: (1) an association between the hanging 
egg and the egg symbolizing miraculous birth in the 
same text; (2) a text calling for one egg only; (2) 
an explanation of the specific location of the egg in the 
church; (4) a text from an author who would seem 
more congenial to Duke Frederick and his advisors 
than a high mediaeval liturgical expert, late Gothic 
South German painting, or the ornamentation of 
Duccio’s Maesta. Miss Levi D’Ancona’s hypothesis 
does not provide for any of these factors, or make 
any suggestion that they should be disregarded. In- 
stead, she presents another which is more remote from 
the altarpiece in these respects. I therefore cannot fol- 
low her when she calls my interpretation “‘far-fetched.” 
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Another association between two factors is assumed 
without discussion in her letter. This is that the egg 
in the altarpiece is an ostrich’s. If one should try to 
prove this point, one could perhaps point to the large 
size of the egg and the fact that the ostrich’s egg is 
the biggest in nature, among birds. But this in turn 
is to assume that this is an egg produced in the course 
of nature. If, as I have proposed, the egg is Leda’s, 
its size cannot be used to debate the point—and I sus- 
pect the size is a matter of visibility—for Leda’s egg 
was never measured. 


CREIGHTON GILBERT 
Allen R. Hite Art Institute 
University of Louisville 
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